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Foreword 


This working paper forms part of the Cedefop project The changing nature and 
role of vocational education and training (VET) in Europe. 

The purpose of the project is to improve our understanding of how VET is 
changing in the countries belonging to the European Union (as well as Iceland 
and Norway). Over a three-year period (2016-18) the project has analysed how 
vocationally oriented education and training has changed in the past two decades 
(1995-2015) and, based on these results, investigates the main challenges and 
opportunities facing the sector today and in the future. Work is divided into six 
separate but interlinked themes: 

a) the changing definition and conceptualisation of VET; 


( 

(b) the external drivers influencing VET developments; 
(c) the role of traditional VET at upper secondary level; 
(d) VET from a lifelong learning perspective; 

(e) the role of VET at higher education levels; 

( 


f) scenarios outlining alternative development paths for European VET 
in the 21st century. 


The study takes as its starting point that vocationally oriented education and 
training is something more than the traditional VET delivered at upper secondary 
level (in the form of school-based education or training, apprenticeships, or 
combinations of these). The need for lifelong learning is driving diversification of 
VET, with new institutions and stakeholders involved. There is also expansion of 
VET to higher education areas, partly through reform of existing institutions, 
partly through the emergence of new institutions. This has been caused by 
factors internal to the education and training system as well as by external 
pressures linked to demographic, technological and economic changes. 


Mara Brugia Loukas Zahilas 
Acting Executive Director Head of department for 
VET systems and institutions 
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Executive summary 


This paper acknowledges at the onset that, in most countries in Europe, initial 
and continuing vocational education and training are quite separate: initial VET 
(IVET) is usually part of a highly regulated school system, while continuing VET 
(CVET) is more heterogeneous. This distinction, and the different principles 
governing IVET and CVET, make it difficult to establish links between the two 
systems. This paper elaborates on the concept of VET as lifelong learning; it 
sees VET as being located in the continuum of an individual’s lifelong education 
career, analysing the possibilities to enter and return to the education system for 
IVET or CVET programmes. As the paper aims to improve current knowledge 
about VET from the lifelong learning perspective, it concentrates more 
specifically on the linkage between IVET and CVET. 

The paper first provides an overview of how CVET is understood across 
Europe, then of adult participation in learning in Europe since 1995; it discusses 
the main changes in provision of VET in enterprises and by types of training 
institution. By exploring adult learner participation in IVET and CVET and by 
carefully considering VET graduate permeability to higher education and to CVET 
across the European countries, the paper contributes to understanding patterns 
in VET participation in a novel way. This discussion is contextualised throughout 
the report with a new look at VET system types across European countries, 
enabling unique insights into the field. To embed the discussion further in the 
labour market context, three economic sectors are then explored in more detail, 
to capture the role that workplace and industry settings play in shaping VET and 
CVET participation in the field. The focus on carefully selected sectors — retail 
sales, information and communications technology (ICT) and metalwork and 
manufacturing — enables the paper to highlight the within-country diversity in VET 
architecture and CVET participation. However, comparing sectoral VET trends 
and practices across countries revealed important differences, related to the 
history and current developments in the field, and shaping the role that a specific 
economic sector plays for each country. The selection of countries for this 
exercise included Austria, Estonia, Italy, Norway Poland and UK-England, 
providing an excellent opportunity to understand better the diversity across 
European VET, with and without the specific sectoral context. To explore the field 
with new tools, an innovative combination of different methodological approaches 
was used for the analysis: comparative analysis of micro-level data across 
European countries and of country-level data collected from national VET experts 
were combined to reach a new level of insight. 


Executive summary 


The paper provides an overview of how CVET is conceptualised in various 
international policy documents and how it is referred to across countries. Despite 
the differences, four dimensions can be considered distinctive to any definition of 
CVET: they tend to reflect aims, target group, types of provision, and connection 
to education or labour market paths. These dimensions can be presented as a 
continuum between potential extremes: CVET can be a strictly work-related 
endeavour building on previous IVET in the field, which does not relate well to 
lifelong learning; it can cover more general learning, which makes it a good 
example for a lifelong learning supportive approach; or it can be something in 
between. This new understanding helps to realise better how and where the 
countries across Europe vary in terms of how CVET is conceptualised. 

Key features that emerged from the CVET concepts can be seen as 
reflecting a continuum between two extremes. One of these points more 
consistently to an open understanding of lifelong learning, characterised as: 

(a) CVET learning is acknowledged to have wider aims than simply being job- 
related; 


(b) there is increasing diversity of providers, including IVET institutions; 

(c) the target group for IVET is diverse and adult learners are acknowledged; 

(d) there is easy access from IVET to higher education (vertical permeability) ; 
(e) there is a good chance IVET graduates have access to CVET (horizontal 


permeability). 


The statistical overview of trends in adult participation in lifelong learning 
indicates that, within the last, decade the change in the scale of CVET provision 
at European level seems quite minor, but is at least moving in a positive 
direction: a slightly greater incidence of firm-based non-formal education and 
training, and slightly increased average hours spent on CVET courses. Such a 
result seems out of step with the emphasis on developing the lifelong learning 
society, raising a question as to whether there is a saturation effect in place. The 
main tendency seems to be an increase in the number of adults in IVET. Many 
countries reported new VET pathways for adults, for example in Denmark, in 
Croatia (post-academic employment preparation at universities) and in Malta (on 
post-compulsory secondary level) or simply an increase in adult learners in 
existing VET programmes (in Estonia, lreland and Finland). This often goes 
hand-in-hand with an increased emphasis on the accreditation of prior learning 
(in Finland, France, Norway) and is frequently related to the implementation of 
European lifelong learning policy. New pathways into higher education were 
frequently reported among major changes in VET over the past two decades. 
Issues of access to higher education through vocational qualifications are 
specifically addressed in countries that have long-standing traditions of VET: 
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Denmark, Germany, France, Austria and the UK. There has been an introduction 
of non-university higher education institutions (for example universities of applied 
sciences) with strong professional orientation 

Participation by VET graduates in non-formal education (NFE) has improved 
over the past 20 years. A significant driver behind this positive trend has been 
wider and more diverse provision of learning offers, sometimes also tailored 
specifically to more vulnerable groups or according to the need for certain skills in 
the labour market. In some countries, mostly from central, eastern and southern 
Europe, the European Social Fund is mentioned as an important mechanism for 
providing more education and training offers. Other promoters of access to CVET 
have been college-preparatory modules or State examinations at the VET level, 
which qualify VET graduates for higher education and also provide better general 
lifelong learning skills. Some changes were identified in CVET providers across 
Europe in 1995-2015. The main provider of CVET was and continued to be 
employers, but the diversity of provision increased in most countries. Even 
though, in most countries, all types of provision expanded, there were some 
countries where some types of CVET provision declined significantly, and it 
deserves a Closer look to see how that affected access to CVET. 

The paper also contributes to a more nuanced, in-depth understanding of 
the role of CVET and IVET within the context of specific job and labour market 
situations in selected countries. In manufacturing of machinery and equipment, 
skill-formation seems to be formalised in all studied countries (Austria, Estonia, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, the UK), where formal education prepares different level 
specialists for the sector and the apprenticeship system is strong. Radical and 
deep changes have affected the ICT sector in the past 20 years, modifying 
technologies, processes and perspectives for individuals and organisations. 
Constant development and changes place strain on every country’s education 
system. One effect of technological and market changes seems to be an 
increased demand for in-depth competence in ICT companies, which cannot 
solely be met through continuing education by suppliers or by in-company 
training, but seems to require adaption by the formal education system. The retail 
sector is characterised by internationalisation and increased competition. The 
past 20 years have seen structural changes, where smaller businesses have 
merged into larger chains. As large international players and e-commerce giants 
have increased the competitive pressure, there has developed, in CVET terms, a 
great difference between the high-level occupations (managers) and the lower- 
level (sales staff). There are clear signs that the formalisation of skills for lower- 
level and even medium-level specialists is quite low in all studied countries: sales 
education within the formal IVET system has marginal importance and medium- 


Executive summary 


level managerial positions can be achieved through training along internal career 
pathways. The differences in skill provision systems across sectors points to the 
developments of downward skilling and growing skills gaps, especially comparing 
workforces across sectors. There is, as yet, no efficient mechanism to counteract 
these new developments. 

As there is a visible trend that CVET is increasingly understood as being 
integrated into the lifelong learning (LLL) perspective covered in LLL policies and 
strategies, it seems that there is no longer any clear distinction between IVET 
and CVET. Both tend to offer the same qualifications (for European qualifications 
framework (EQF) levels 3 to 8); national systems of validation of prior learning 
and qualification frameworks have helped to bring together the two systems. 
There are still differences between countries but, even more important, across 
sectors: there seems to be high European (or international) standards in skill 
provision in certain fields and occupations, while others are locally oriented. 
There are additional dangers of further compromising professional identity if jobs 
are only taught in the context of each workplace. 

It seems that, within the general trends of decreasing distinctions between 
IVET and CVET and between national education systems, there are signs of 
unexpected widening of gaps. The role of national VET systems in bolstering 
inequalities in access to skills cannot be overstated. The experience of countries 
that have managed to open up their VET systems to more lifelong learning, as 
exemplified in this paper, might serve as a good starting point in understanding 
diversity and change. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Introduction 


This paper aims to improve current knowledge about vocational education and 
training (VET) from the lifelong learning perspective, concentrating on the linkage 
between initial vocational education and training (IVET) and continuing vocational 
education and training (CVET). It discusses national conceptions of CVET, the 
providers of CVET, participation of IVET graduates in non-formal education 
(NFE) and participation of adults in education institutions providing VET in 
European Union Member States, Iceland and Norway. The paper describes how 
the provision of CVET by different types of provider has changed over the past 
two decades, discusses the main drivers of this change and speculates about 
possible future trends. It also contributes to a more nuanced, in-depth 
understanding of the role of CVET and IVET within the context of specific job and 
labour market situation by focusing the developments in three sector families 
(manufacturing, ICT and retail) in six countries. 

CVET has become increasingly prominent in European policy over recent 
years. It is crucial to achieving the social and economic objectives of the EU. 
CVET is essential for economic competitiveness and innovation (Cedefop, 
2014a). The Bruges communiqué emphasises the need to enable every 
individual to have easy access to lifelong learning pathways (European 
Commission, 2012b), raising questions about the interrelationship between IVET 
and CVET. However, it has not been clear to what extent CVET is currently 
explicitly and visibly linked to and building on IVET, and how this has changed 
over the past 20 years. 

Regardless of the general shift towards lifelong learning across countries, 
IVET and CVET continue to be seen as separate in most (Bosch and Charest, 
2010). IVET is usually part of the formal school system and, as such, highly 
regulated; CVET is much more heterogeneous, since it includes a wide range of 
courses ranging from short-term to long-term programmes, with and without 
credits or certification. This great variety of CVET makes it difficult to establish 
clear links between the two systems within any single country. 

It also has to be taken into account that Europe’s CVET landscape is 
marked by diversity and heterogeneity. Cedefop’s policy handbook (Cedefop, 
2014b), about access to and participation in CVET in Europe, indicates that such 
heterogeneity is due to certain special characteristics of CVET: it operates in 
specific (national and sectoral) contexts; it is intrinsically linked to (national and 
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sectoral) labour markets; and it is delivered by a wide range of (national) 

stakeholders and institutions within and outside formal education and training. 

The fragmented nature of CVET provision is a challenge in any country. 

The main objective of this paper is to provide an overview of the major 
changes in CVET across the European countries (‘the big picture’) to understand 
better how national VET systems have been shaped over time, to suggest what 
developments are more likely to be specific to a given national or sectoral 
context, and which are more universal. Using the conceptual framework 
introduced for the project (Cedefop, 2017a), this report will explore the education 
system perspective when looking at the level of education, VET target group, and 
key providers; pedagogical-epistemological perspective, when discussing the 
learning sites, and didactical approach (for example, on-the-job training versus 
training facility, IVET versus CVET) as well as specificity of learning outcomes 
(for example, only beneficial to job context versus transferrable skills); and 
socioeconomic/labour market perspective, when discussing the purpose and 
links to occupational hierarchy (for example only job-related versus general aims, 
the role of social partners). This approach will be used to recognise, explain and 
understand changes in CVET and also to indicate processes of bridging as 
opposed to eliminating boundaries. The main research questions posed in this 
paper are: 

(a) how is CVET understood in different European countries? 

(b) to what extent do adult, and especially IVET graduates, participate in CVET 
in any national context? How has this changed since 1995? 

(c) to what extent have adults attained vocational upper-secondary education in 
their adulthood? How has this changed since 1995? 

(d) what type of institution are the main providers of CVET and what kind of 
changes have there been in the structure of the provision of CVET (for 
example types of providers, IVET providers offering CVET) across European 
countries, and across selected economic sectors? 

(e) how has the size of the CVET sector changed in the past two decades? 

(f) how do IVET providers contribute to CVET provision, and how has that 
changed during the past two decades? 


Exploring the research questions in depth uses a combination of different 
methodological approaches: comparative analysis of micro-level data on 
individual learners across European countries; and comparative analysis of 
country-level qualitative data collected from national VET experts. After providing 
some details on the data used in Chapter 2, the paper engages in discussion of 
the national terms for CVET and an analysis of differences in national CVET 
conceptions. Chapter 4 is dedicated to an analysis of country differences in 
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participation of adults in lifelong learning and trends in participation. Chapter 5 
analyses CVET from the lifelong learning perspective and its different features: 
the changes in provision of CVET, target group, vertical permeability and 
permeability of CVET for IVET graduates. Particular focus is laid on the main 
drivers of these changes and future developments. Chapter 6 concentrates on 
analysing the role of CVET and IVET in the skill formation system in three sector 
families (manufacturing, ICT, retail) in six countries. The concluding Chapter 7 
takes a look into the possible futures of CVET. 
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CHAPTER 2. 


Methods and data 


This report is based on various data sources. The first source comprises 

questionnaires filled in by national VET experts in all European Union Member 

States plus Iceland and Norway. The questionnaire included open questions 

such as: 

(a) how is CVET understood in your country? 

(b) what type of institution are the main providers of CVET? 

(c) how has the size of the CVET sector changed in the past two decades: 

(i) | according to the number of students; 
(ii) | according to the number of providers? 

(d) how has the role of formal vocational education institutions (especially 
schools vis-a-vis other providers) in providing CVET in your country changed 
since 1995? 

(e) is there evidence that VET graduate access to lifelong learning (LLL) (NFE) 
has improved since 1995? 

(f) how has the share of adult learners in formal education institutions 
predominantly providing IVET changed since 1995? 

(g) what are the most important drivers of this change? 


The experts were provided with a country-data sheet which outlined selected 
background information. These country sheets included information from different 
data sources, most based on Eurostat. The experts were invited to rely on their 
expert opinion because it was expected that it would be difficult — too time- 
consuming, or sometimes just impossible — to gain full statistical information. 
Given the lack of properly comparable data, with this questionnaire it was 
attempted to collect additional information about the changes since the 1990s. 

The timeframe we examined, 1995 to 2015, was the same as for the other 
parts of the project. The experts selected for this task were required to have in- 
depth knowledge about their country’s VET system, to have followed the 
domestic policy discourse on VET for a considerable time and have experience 
of working comparatively. They came from universities, public and private 
research organisations and national agencies dealing with VET. Experts were 
also asked to consult peers to review their assessments. Cedefop’s VET in 
Europe country reports were also consulted to complete the information 
collected. 
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Most country experts indicated that, unlike IVET, there are no national 
administrative data about CVET (for providers and participants), especially over a 
long time period. There are several problems: 

(a) first, the CVET category is not clearly operationalised, or there are no legal 
definitions of it; 

(b) second, CVET is governed by multiple public authorities leading to 
fragmented information; 

(c) third, there is no clear categorisation of types of provider for data 
comparison; 

(d) fourth, in some cases data are only available with regard to specific target 
groups; 

(e) fifth, private companies do not provide statistics for non-formal education; 

(f) sixth, the complexity of the CVET system in terms of roles and 
responsibilities, and diversity of training offers in some countries, makes it 
difficult to get reliable information about CVET. 


The data sources are not fully reliable or comparable. As the Finnish expert 
indicated, the statistics do not give an accurate picture of the nature of CVET. 
Access to (well-protected) register data is required to obtain reliable data about 
participation in CVET and the education path of IVET graduates. Most European 
countries only have narrative descriptive data about CVET. 

Another problem is that data collection and measurement in the EU labour 
force survey (LFS), adult education survey (AES) and CVET are far from uniform 
across time and space. There is quite a high risk that sharp increases or 
reductions in provision might be explained by changes in survey methodology 
rather than in real processes. 

Our approach to analysing expert questionnaires was similar to that used by 
authors for analysis of VET concepts (see Cedefop, 2017b). We composed 
national pictures of CVET by using a standard set of components. As a result, we 
produced ‘identikit pictures’ (based on a limited set of components) for each 
country and then we looked for similarities among them. 

The second main data source is case studies completed by national VET 
experts in six EU countries in regards to three sector families; these contribute to 
a more nuanced, in-depth understanding of the role of CVET in national skill- 
formation systems (see Appendix 10). These three sector families were: 
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manufacturing of machinery and equipment (NACE rev 2 (°) subsection 28) 
as a more or less traditional VET sector, with different starting points and 
trends across countries; 

retail (NACE rev 2, section 47) representing the service sector, a growing 
sector across countries; 

computer and related activities (NACE rev 2, section 62 and 63) as a rather 
new sector, launched and developed over the 25 years under consideration 
in all the countries in question. 


To analyse VET and CVET in each sector, experts were invited to include 


One occupational group of workers from each of the following three levels 
(Appendix 1): 


a) 
b) 
Cc) 


( 
( 
( 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


elementary occupations; 
specialist occupations; 
specialist occupations at higher level. 


National experts were then asked to: 

describe briefly the selected three economic sectors in their country in the 
context of VET and lifelong learning, based on desktop research/outlining 
earlier studies, and compose an introductory section, highlighting key 
information and issues for each sector; 

compose a report describing and contrasting the findings of the three 
economic sectors in their country, commenting on these against the 
background of general developments in the country; 

prepare a comparative section of the report comparing the three sectors. 


Having in mind the perspective of change over past 25 years, the main 


questions motivating the analysis were: 


(a) 


what types of institution are the main providers of CVET and what kinds of 

changes have there been in the structure of its provision (for example, types 

of providers, IVET providers providing CVET, CVET providers providing 

IVET)? 

(i) | how has the skill provision system (including both IVET and CVET) ina 
given sector changed in the past two decades? 

(ii) how do IVET providers contribute to CVET provision, and how has that 
changed over the period? 

(iii) what is the role of CVET and IVET in national skill formation systems in 
selected economic sectors? 


(°) http://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/web/nace-rev2/transition 
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(b) what is the role of companies and the private (non-education) sector in 
promoting and driving CVET? How does this differ by sectors across 
countries? 


Experts were asked to represent the viewpoints of different stakeholders and 
social partners: employer representatives; employee — representatives; 
representatives of IVET and CVET providers; and _ representatives of 
(local/regional/national) public administration. National experts developed case- 
study reports analysing the topics separately by the sectors, resulting in three 
sections by sectors and one comparative section. 

Besides expert questionnaires, individual-level anonymised data from the 
2014 European Union labour force survey (EU LFS) and data from Eurostat’s 
continuing vocational training survey (CVTS) were used as_ background 
information. 

Appendix 2 gives an overview of used data sources for analysing different 
topics. 
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CHAPTER 3. 
The essence of continuing vocational 
education and training 


Chapter 3 provides an overview of how CVET is conceptualised in various 
international level policy documents and how it is referred to across countries. 
The country-specific analysis relies on the survey among national experts, who 
use national documents for anchoring their claims, mirroring the self-descriptive 
national depiction. Since CVET is mostly described in the context of, by and for 
the education system, the strategy follows the education system focus in its 
explanatory approach than a pedagogical or socioeconomic approach. Without 
the ability to follow the concepts back to the 1990s, the diversity of the current 
conceptual understanding across countries will be established. Despite 
differences, four dimensions can be considered distinctive to any definition of 
CVET: they tend to reflect aims, target groups, types of provision, and 
connections to education or labour market paths. These dimensions can be 
presented as a continuum between potential extremes: for example CVET can be 
either a strictly work-related endeavour building on previous IVET in the field, 
which is not easily relatable to lifelong learning, or it can cover more general 
learning, which makes it a good example for an approach supporting lifelong 
learning. It can also be something between the two. Those dimensions will be 
outlined in Sections 3.1 to 3.4. 


3.1. How is continuing VET understood? 


CVET, as with vocational education and training in general, is often defined by its 
specific content or purpose of training (Bosch and Charest, 2010). The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) and the 
International Labour Organization (ILO), for example, define VET as ’means of 
preparing for occupational fields and for effective participation in the world of 
work’ (UNEVOC, 2006, p. 1). The European adult learning glossary defines 
CVET as a training process or activity, which has as its primary objective the 
acquisition of new competences or the development and improvement of existing 
ones, and which is financed at least partly by the enterprises for their employees, 
who either have a working contract or who benefit directly from their work for the 
enterprise, such as unpaid family workers and casual workers. The training 
processes or activities must be planned in advance and must be organised or 
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supported with the special goal of learning (European Commission and NRDC, 
2011). The Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
defines vocational education and training as education and training programmes 
designed for, and typically leading to, a particular job or type of job: ‘Initial 
vocational education and training (IVET) includes programmes mainly designed 
for and used by young people at the beginning of their careers and commonly 
before entering the labour market. It includes many upper secondary and tertiary 
programmes. CVET is all other sorts of VET, including enterprise training of 
employees and training provided specifically for those who have lost their jobs’ 
(OECD, 2010, p. 26). Typical definitions refer to professional or vocational 
development through education and training undertaken, typically, after one has 
completed initial vocational education and training. 

These definitions of CVET do not mention the range of learning, such as 
communication skills, problem solving, planning, being literate and numerate, that 
are not occupationally specific and are applicable as well to life outside work (see 
also Billett, 2011). Failing to note these contributes to clear differentiation 
between CVET and the liberal adult education sector and demonstrates a lack of 
acknowledgement of the key competences. 

Cedefop defines CVET as ‘education or training after initial education and 
training — or after entry into working life aimed at helping individuals to improve or 
update their knowledge and/or skills; acquire new skills for a career move or 
retraining; continue their personal or professional development’; it adds that 
‘continuing education and training is part of lifelong learning and may encompass 
any kind of education (general, specialised or vocational, formal or non-formal, 
etc.)’ (Cedefop, 2014c, p. 51). The Cedefop definition of CVET mentions other 
purposes (personal development) and is much broader than previously 
mentioned definitions. However, this definition also emphasises that CVET is 
crucial to the employability of individuals, thus failing to acknowledge that 
individuals could also use the professional skills they acquire in CVET outside of 
jobs and labour market. CVET is basically a part of adult learning oriented 
towards professional development, seldom also specifically targeting youth. The 
Cedefop report CVET in Europe: the way ahead (Cedefop, 2015a, p. 19) 
mentions that ‘among all forms of adult learning, CVET is singled out by its 
particular orientation to professional development and meeting labour market 
needs.’ 
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Table 1. Examples of CVET definitions and associated dimensions 


Education or training after initial education and training — or 
after entry into working life — aimed at helping individuals to 


improve or update their knowledge and/or skills; acquire new e Stage in career most 

skills for a career move or retrain; continue their personal or appropriate to this 

professional development, while continuing education and e Main focus 

training is part of lifelong learning and may encompass any e Types of education and training 


kind of education (general, specialised or vocational, formal or 
non-formal) (Cedefop, 2014). 


A training process or activity which has as its primary objective 

the acquisition of new competences or the development and 

improvement of existing ones, and which is financed at least 

partly by the enterprises for their employees, who either have a__e Main focus 
working contract or who benefit directly from their work for the e Source of funding 
enterprise, such as unpaid family workers and casual workers. _—e Target group 
The training processes or activities must be planned in 

advance and must be organised or supported with the special 

goal of learning (European Commission and NRDC, 2011). 


Initial vocational education and training (IVET) includes 
programmes mainly designed for and used by young people at 
the beginning of their careers and commonly before entering 
the labour market. It includes many upper secondary and 
tertiary programmes. CVET is all other sorts of VET, including 
enterprise training of employees and training provided 
specifically for those who have lost their jobs (OECD, 2010). 


e Main focus 
e Target group 


Source: Cedefop based on Cedefop, 2014c; European Commission and NRDC, 2011; OECD, 2010; 
UNEVOC, 2006. 


However, besides the purpose and focus, Billett (2011) mentions other key 
and defining characteristics of VET. He indicates that there is considerable 
diversity of VET in terms of its purposes, institutions, participants and 
programmes. CVET definitions provided by international organisations adopt a 
functional view of CVET and emphasise only some dimensions mentioned by 
Billett. 

The diversity of purposes is reflected in a diverse set of institutional 
arrangements as well as forms of provision (formal, non-formal, informal). 
Individuals who participate in CVET as learners are more diverse than students 
in formal education; they are at different stages in their careers and working lives. 

CVET is often considered as a part of adult education only, meaning that its 
target group is adults; other target groups, such as the young and children, are 
mostly off the radar. This suggests that their lifewide learning experiences, for 
example via youth work, are not considered. Cedefop (Cedefop, 2014c, p.18) 
defines adult education as ‘general or vocational education provided for adults 
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after initial education and training for professional and/or personal purposes, and 

which aims to: 

(a) provide general education for adults in topics of particular interest to them 
(for example in open universities); 

(b) provide compensatory learning in basic skills which individuals may not have 
acquired earlier in their initial education or training (such as literacy, 
numeracy) and thus to; 

(c) give access to qualifications not gained, for various reasons, in the initial 
education and training system; 

(d) acquire, improve or update knowledge, skills or competences in a specific 
field: this is continuing education and training.’ 


It seems that adult education is often very close to, but not synonymous with 
continuing education and training. 

It is mentioned that CVET is a main pillar of adult lifelong learning (Cedefop 
2014b). The definition of lifelong learning refers to all learning activity undertaken 
throughout life, which results in improving knowledge, know-how, skills, 
competences and/or qualifications for personal, social and/or professional 
reasons (Cedefop, 2014c, p.77). This means that lifelong learning includes, 
besides job-related and/or occupation-specific education and training, also 
educating, training and supporting individuals’ personal development. If, by 
definition, CVET encompasses education and training after initial education and 
training, then lifelong learning covers all learning activities throughout life. 


3.2. Formal and non-formal education 


Discussion of formal and non-formal education is of relevance if a distinction 
between IVET and CVET is sought, to enable better understanding of the limits of 
these concepts. European guidelines (Cedefop, 2014c) usually identify the 
educational process in any activity undertaken by people, in the various stages of 
life in a formal, non-formal or informal way. Forms of education can be 
distinguished according to the level of organisation and structure, conditions in 
which learning takes place, functionality and applicability of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes, and level of certification of learning outcomes. 

Formal learning refers to learning that occurs in an organised and structured 
environment (such as in an education or training institution or on the job) and is 
explicitly designated as learning (in terms of objectives, time or resources). 
Formal learning is intentional from the learner’s point of view and it typically leads 
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to certification. Formal education is usually organised as full-time education and 
is organised as a continuous process with defined stages (Cedefop, 2014c). 

Non-formal learning is learning embedded in planned activities not explicitly 
designated as learning (in terms of learning objectives, learning time or learning 
support). It is characterised as a deliberate choice by the person. Non-formal 
education is any type of structured and organised learning which is 
institutionalised, intentional and planned by an education provider, but which 
does not lead to formal level of qualification recognised by the relevant national 
education authorities (Cedefop, 2014c). 

This type of distinction (formal versus non-formal) is often made when 
discussing learning and education, especially from the lifelong learning point of 
view, but the distinction is largely administrative (related to learning 
provider/learning programme) and differs widely by countries. Previous analysis 
has indicated (Hefler, 2012) that there is a wide variety of diverse learning 
programmes identified as formal adult education in Europe, resulting in varying 
levels of diversification of formal learning programmes across countries. This 
enables classification of countries based on their broadly or narrowly diversified 
formal adult education systems. According to Hefler (2012) such diversification 
could come from two different sources. First, a broader range of institutions — 
including for-profit training providers — could become entitled to provide formal 
adult education. Second, a much broader range of educational activities could 
become entitled to be formal adult education. National qualification frameworks 
(NQF) are the most powerful mechanism marking the difference between formal 
and non-formal education and training. 

Now indicated by the new national qualifications framework, countries have 
made explicit choices about which parts of education and training to include as 
formal and to designate as non-formal. This means that the terms formal/non- 
formal are, at least partly, relative terms mirroring a particular national position 
and choice. There is a growing trend among countries to open up their 
frameworks to include qualifications awarded in CVET, often outside formal 
qualification systems (Cedefop, 2018). Germany, Austria, Poland, Slovenia and 
Sweden, for example, have started developing criteria and procedures for 
including non-formal qualifications and certificates. The Netherlands has already 
included an important number of such qualifications in the NQF. The Swedish 
NQF is seen as a tool for opening up the qualifications awarded outside the 
public system, particularly in adult education and in the labour market (Grm and 
Bjornavold, 2017). It means also that the borderline between formal and non- 
formal education is changing. The NQFs promote better linking of various 
programmes and certificates, focusing more on the contents of the learning. As a 
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result, in some European countries the distinction between formal and non-formal 
education may become less relevant, especially when discussing IVET and 
CVET. This also poses new challenges when engaging in comparative analysis 
over time or across countries. 

It is important that there is more than one way to define and conceptualise 
formal and non-formal education. In the analysis of CVET programmes across 
Europe that follows, we apply a narrow approach to formal education: we 
distinguish as formal education those programmes that lead to acquiring a 
degree, opening up an approach to the next international standard classification 
of education (ISCED) level. While it is possible that adult learners engage in 
formal education programmes that are designed for acquiring IVET, we suggest 
that the programmes would then be understood as CVET programmes. On the 
other hand, what would normally be designed as a training course for CVET 
purposes, such as a non-formal education programme, might serve as an IVET 
programme for a learner. Therefore, we also acknowledge learners’ aims and 
goals and the relevance that each learning episode has in their life course in 
distinguishing a programme as CVET, rather than just classification of the 
programme based on providers. 


3.3. National definitions of continuing VET 


In many European countries, there is no specific term that would cover CVET in 
the wider sense as defined by Cedefop. Several country experts indicated that 
there is no official definition of CVET in their country (as in Malta and Finland) or 
the term CVET is not even broadly used (Estonia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Slovakia, the UK). Instead, most countries refer to an implicit understanding of 
CVET. For CVET in Estonia, the terms used rather translate to continuous 
learning (taiendédpe) or re-training/learning (Umberdpe), without the explicit 
emphasis on vocational aspects. There is no established definition of CVET in 
Norway, only a general common understanding. Further education builds on 
former education, leads to a new full or partial formal qualification. Education to 
update former education — courses, seminars and other organised education 
which does not give a new formal qualification — is called ‘education after’. In 
Ireland and the UK, the term CVET is not used at all. 

In some countries, there seem to be different understandings of CVET and 
the use of this term in not consistent. In Luxembourg, there are broad and narrow 
understandings of CVET: 

(a) narrow, if considering only further training in the context of an enterprise that 
is related to increasing competences or adapting to new regulations; 
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broad, if including all the possibilities offered to the individual or enterprise. 
In this case CVET comes close to lifelong learning. 


Despite these differences, country-specific definitions of CVET frequently 


refer to the set of same key dimensions, such as target group and aim: 


(a) 


aims: in Bulgaria, CVET focuses on the improvement (update, upgrade or 
progression to the next degree) of the acquired professional qualification; in 
Greece, CVET complements, updates and upgrades knowledge, abilities 
and skills, gained from vocational education systems and initial vocational 
training or professional experience, for integration or reintegration in the 
labour market, ensuring employment and professional and _ personal 
development; in Lithuania, CVET is aimed at professional development, 
adjustment of skills and competences or requalification (acquisition of the 
new vocational or professional qualification); in Romania, CVET helps 
individuals to improve or update their professional competences; in Spain, 
CVET supports personal development and the upskilling and employability 
of the workforce; 

target group: in Belgium and Greece, CVET refers to persons in the labour 
market; in Bulgaria to employed and unemployed persons over 16 years old, 
who are no longer in formal education; in France to young people (over age 
18) having left school for at least one year and not yet employed and to 
adults (over 18) either employed or unemployed; in Germany to various 
groups from unemployed people with no school leaving certificate or without 
vocational qualifications to executives; in Malta to workers (who had already 
qualified in VET) in industry at lower levels than university graduates; in 
Portugal to adults (over age 18); 

connection with education path and work entry: in Flanders, CVET follows 
having left the education system or after having had working experience; in 
Croatia, CVET refers to education and training that is carried out after initial 
regular formal education; in Germany, CVET is understood as the 
continuation or resumption of organised learning following an initial phase of 
education of varying scope; in Lithuania, CVET takes place after the 
acquisition of the first vocational and professional qualifications; 

types of CVET: in Austria, CVET covers employer-provided training, 
privately funded further education and training (formal or non-formal) and 
further education and training as an instrument of active labour market 
policies; in Czechia, CVET covers further formal education, non-formal 
education courses provided by schools, statutory training (non-formal 
education), training provided/organised by employers, retraining courses 
organised and financed by the Labour Office, non-formal vocational 
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education courses provided by private providers; in the Netherlands, CVET 
covers general adult education and vocationally oriented continuing training; 

(e) providers: CVET in Germany is characterised by a pluralism of providers, 
and a largely market character. In some countries CVET is provided outside 
the formal school systems (Italy, Hungary). In Ireland, most CVET is 
privately provided by employers who collaborate with providers in further and 
higher education. 


However, the public may understand CVET differently from official 
definitions. In Cyprus, there is a distinction between two different public 
understandings of CVET: first, formal education leading to a degree/certificate 
and job-related, contributing to professional development; second, adult further 
education, adult liberal education, and LLL that have a personal development 
emphasis not necessarily related to the labour market. 

Despite this substantial diversity, in almost all European countries CVET is 
perceived as occupation-specific education and training aimed at the acquisition, 
maintenance and extension of professional knowledge and skills in order to adapt 
to social and technological requirements or advance professionally. In most 
countries it follows the completion of initial formal education or is carried out after 
entering the labour market, and addresses both employed and unemployed 
adults. CVET can be at different levels, including the same level as higher 
education degrees. It can be offered by public and private providers and can be 
funded by the government, employers and individuals. 


3.4. Patterns of continuing VET conceptions 


Notwithstanding the various conceptions of CVET found in Europe, three patterns 

can be differentiated (Table 2), with CVET understood as: 

(a) job-related/occupation-specific non-formal education and training for adults; 

(b) job-related/occupation-specific formal and non-formal education and training 
for adults; 

(c) as (part) of further education and training or lifelong learning for adults. 


The most common conception of CVET (found in 17 European countries) is 
education and training for adults that is job-related and both formal and non- 
formal (although within this group there are several differences). None of the 
other four types of conception is found in more than six countries. 
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3.4.1. Job-related non-formal education and training for adults 

The aim of CVET here is to provide further education and training outside the 

formal education system. It is targeted at the employed and often also at the 

unemployed. CVET activities are aimed at upskilling and employability goals and 
involve training those in the labour market to complement, update or upgrade 
knowledge, abilities and skills, gained from the vocational education systems and 
initial vocational training, or professional experience. The purpose is integration 
or reintegration in the labour market, ensuring employment and professional and 
personal development. This conception is mainly illustrated in three southern 

Europe countries (Greece, Spain, Italy), in Luxembourg (narrow concept) as well 

as some east-European post-socialist countries (Estonia). For instance, in Spain 

the recent Act 30/2015 reforming vocational training for employment identifies the 
different programmes available in the CVET domain and the associated funding 
schemes: 

(a) company training activities: training organised by companies for their 
employees, financed through discounts on what companies have to pay to 
social security; 

(b) supply training activities: training schemes through open calls for proposals, 
such as sectoral and cross-sectoral training programmes for the employed 
and self-employed, including those working in the social economy; 

(c) other training initiatives: including individual training leave, alternance 
training, civil servant training, and training in prisons. 


Some European countries have narrow conceptions of CVET, defined as 
training for specific groups, for example VET professionals or workers who have 
already qualified in IVET. CVET in Iceland is understood as the further training of 
VET professionals, typically people with a journeyman or master of trade 
education in an industry. Even retraining of VET professionals in the health 
sector (Such as assistance nurses) and police officers is not categorised as 
CVET but rather as regular upskilling. In Malta, CVET refers to workers (who had 
already graduated from IVET) in industry at lower levels who undertake further 
training as part of continuous professional training. 


3.4.2. Job-related formal and non-formal education and training for adults 

CVET is understood as education following the completion of initial education or 
as education carried out after entering the labour market. It entails formal, non- 
formal and in some cases also informal education. It is provided by employers, 
training centres, and formal education systems at various levels and covers 
different qualification levels. CVET is a measure for acquiring, maintaining and 
extending professional knowledge and skills. It is considered in opposition to the 
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liberal adult education. This CVET conception is narrower than the lifelong 
learning conception because it is targeted most often at people in the labour 
market and is designed to help people find or keep a job. It is the most common 
conception of CVET (found in 17 European countries). Typical examples are 
Czechia and the Netherlands. For instance, in the Netherlands, CVET is 
understood as a broad way for an adult to be involved in education and training 
(informal, non-formal, formal) which can be related directly to their job and can be 
at different levels, including qualifications at the same level as higher education 
degrees. In Czechia, formal CVET is understood as adult education at all levels 
of education leading to a specific level of qualifications (certificate of completion 
of upper secondary (ISCED 3C or 3A), tertiary professional (ISCED 5B) or 
tertiary education (ISCED 5A or 6)). Non-formal education is subdivided into 
further vocational education, leisure education and language learning. 


3.4.3. CVET as (part) of further education and training or lifelong learning 
for adults 
CVET includes not only job-related training and education but also adult liberal 
education that has a personal development emphasis not related to the labour 
market. CVET is offered by different organisations that deliver formal and non- 
formal education. Typical examples are Ireland and the UK. There is no single 
system in Ireland delivering either IVET or CVET but rather a range of 
organisations that deliver programmes both for young people who have just 
completed their compulsory education and for those who wish to upgrade their 
skills, having completed initial education and training. It is the status of the 
trainee that determines whether the education/training is initial or continuing 
rather than the system itself (Cedefop and FAS, 2004). In the UK, public policy 
avoids making a distinction between IVET and CVET. Programmes are open to 
people of all ages, whether or not they are in employment and regardless of 
whether they are at the start or nearing the end of their careers. It means that the 
boundaries between IVET and CVET are blurring in Ireland and in the UK. In 
some countries CVET is understood as integrated into a lifelong learning 
perspective. For instance, in France, the link between IVET and CVET is most 
explicit in the system for recognising prior learning. The distinction is becoming 
less relevant because the same qualifications (for European qualifications 
framework (EQF) levels 3 to 8) can be obtained through an IVET or CVET path. 
CVET applies to those entering the world of work or already in work, both the 
young and adults. The objectives of CVET include (Cedefop, 2014d): 
(a) promoting professional integration or reintegration; 
(6b) maintaining people in work; 
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(c) encouraging the development of skills and access to different levels of 


professional qualification; 


(d) contributing to economic and cultural development and social progress. 


Table 2. 


No 1: 

CVET understood as 

sCo) obs acyt-1i-ve leexeqe| oy-1i le) ates) ol-Lel ies 
lake)ataco)guat-l m-velUcer-lerelam-laremir-linliiremcols 
EVe OES 


Typical examples: Estonia, Spain, Italy 


No 2: 

CVET understood as 
sCoomracye-1i-te Meexee| oy-1ile) ate) ol-(ell ies 

Ceo) duat-lmr-lalemare)atice)auir-lm=xelUcer-lire)am-lave| 
training for adults 


BAYol(er-|m-y.¢-lnn]0)(o1se=10] (0 ]-lit- Bm @r-4-\e1al(-F 
Germany, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Portugal, Romania 


No 3: 

CVET understood as 

(ex-Vamo) a miei adal-ym-volUcer-licelam-laremer-lialiare| 
or lifelong learning for adults 


Typical examples: Finland, France, 
Ireland, the UK 


Overview of different CVET conceptions prevalent in Europe 


The aim of CVET is to provide job- 
related/occupation-specific further education and 
training outside the formal education system. It is 
targeted to employed and often also to unemployed 
adults. CVET activities are aimed at upskilling and 
increasing or securing workforce employability. 


CVET is understood as education for adults following 
the completion of initial education or as education 
carried out after entering the labour market. It entails 
formal, non-formal and in some cases also informal 
education. CVET is provided by employers, training 
centres, formal education, at various levels and 
covers different qualification levels. It is a measure 
for acquiring, maintaining and extending professional 
knowledge and skills. CVET is considered in 
opposition to the liberal adult education. 


CVET includes not only job-related training and 
education but also liberal adult education that has a 
personal development emphasis not related to the 
labour market. CVET is offered by different 
organisations that deliver formal and non-formal 
education. It is understood as integrated in a lifelong 
learning perspective. 


Source: Cedefop, based on national VET expert questionnaire responses. 
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As the differences in the concept of CVET across countries have been 
established, a statistical overview of trends in adult participation in learning is 
useful. This provides a general background for understanding and illustrating 
institutional contexts and their impact, as one of the more relevant research 
questions would be about the specificity or universality, particularity or generality 
of the trends in adult learning. No statistical indicator on the spread of CVET, 
particularly on participation of all adults in formal, non-formal and informal CVET 
in EU Member States, is currently available (Cedefop, 2015a; p.24). Adult 
participation in learning is one of proxies used for CVET in the context of lifelong 
learning. The advantage of this ET 2020 (*) benchmark indicator is its persistence 
in the labour force surveys, which for some EU-15 countries has been since 
1992. Adult participation in learning (previously named lifelong learning) refers to 
the percentage among those aged 25 to 64 who stated that they received 
education or training during four weeks preceding the survey. This information 
relates to all (formal or non-formal) education or training whether or not relevant 
to the respondent's current or possible future job (*). 

At the EU level, the benchmark seems stable with some slight increase 
occurring only between 2003 and 2005 (Figure 1). Some light growth that is seen 
between 2012 and 2013, attributed mainly to the methodological change in the 
French labour force survey. At the same time there are more country-specific 


(*) ET 2020 is the strategic framework for European cooperation in education and 
training: —https://ec.europa.eu/education/policies/european-policy- 
cooperation/et2020-framework_en 


(*) Different operational approaches to measurement of this indicator across countries 
are possible (Cedefop, 2015b, p.31). The value of this indicator varies considerably 
in some countries from year to year and mainly in the field of non-formal education 
(European Commission, 2017, p. 73). In some countries, sharp yearly variations 
might be also caused by methodological change; e.g. extensive revision of the LFS 
questionnaire was undertaken in France, which influenced even the increase in value 
of the all-EU indicator in 2013 compared with 2012 (Eurostat, 2017, p. 11). Portugal 
is another example of methodological change that moved the country’s performance 
upwards. The opposite applies to the UK, where, due to adjustment of the data 
collection instrument, participation in adult learning appeared to be considerably 
lower in 2011 (European Commission, 201 2a, p.49). 
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dynamics behind quite stable developments in adult participation in learning at 
EU-level. 


Figure 1. Adult participation in learning in EU-15 and EU-28, % 
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Source: Eurostat, a (database indicator tsdsc440). 


Figure 2.‘ Adult participation in learning in EU-15 countries in 1996 and 2016, % 
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NB: Countries are presented in order of decreasing participation in 2016. 
Source: Eurostat database indicator tsdsc440. 
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Figure 2 shows changes in participation in EU-15 countries between 1996 and 
2016 (°). 


(a) 


We can see that: 

variation among older Member States is huge for all three points of time, so 

the EU-15 average tells very little about the level of adult participation in 

learning in European countries: none of countries were similar to this 

average European level (note that average EU-15 here is measured in 1999, 

not in 1996); 

if we explore change in participation in the period 1996-2016 (available only 

for EU-15), we can see that: 

(i) the initial level was very different in EU-15 countries; 

(ii) in all countries participation has increased, but to a different extent; 
only in the UK has participation decreased but this occurred due to the 
adjustment of the data collection instrument (footnote 4); 

(iii) the difference between best- and worst-performers was about the same 
in 2016 as in 1996 (only small improvements in both, shown in Table 
3); 

(iv) the best and worst performers were mainly the same both in 1996 and 
2016: the highest levels of participation were in Nordic countries and in 
the UK; low levels of participation were in southern Europe countries 
and in Belgium, Germany and Ireland; 

(v) a different degree of improvement might be seen within the group of 
continuously best-performers: participation increased only slightly in 
Sweden (and Norway), while markedly in Denmark and Finland (also 
Iceland); 

(vi) improvements were small among the worst performers; methodological 
changes in measurement are behind the significant improvements of 
major exceptions, France and Portugal (footnote 4); 

if we focus on change in participation during 2002-16 we can see that taking 

a different year as the basis for comparison in EU-28 — for example 2002 


The period studied in this report is covered by data only for (the majority of) EU-15 
countries; Finland, Germany, Norway and Sweden started to report from 1996. For 
new Member States, the period covered by data varies much more. Data on adult 
learning for new Member States are available from 2000: for Bulgaria, Poland, and 
Slovenia from 2001 and Czechia, Croatia, Latvia, and Slovakia from 2002. This is 
why we illustrate the major trend of change in adult participation in learning 
separately for EU-15 (period 1999-2016, Figure 1) and EU-28 (period 2002-16, 
Figure 2). 
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and not 1996 — will not influence the inferences about change in EU-15 
(Table 3): 


(i) 


(ii) 


(ii) 


(iv) 


for most countries, the difference between 2002 and 1996 is so small 
that it makes little change to the conclusions related to change between 
1996-2016; 

even some decrease in participation that occurred between 1996 and 
2002 in Sweden (and Norway) did not change the relative status of 
these countries as good performers in terms of participation; adult 
participation has increased in long run in both countries; 

some increase in participation in Belgium and the Netherlands (more 
clear compared to other countries) also did not change their relative 
position in terms of adult participation in learning; 

only the conclusion for Luxembourg seems to be slightly impacted by 
the change of basic year of comparison: in 2002 this country was not 
such a poor performer as in 1996, so improvement between 1996 and 
2002 was away from the group of poor performers to nearer the 
middle-range ones, while from 2002-16 it might be characterised as 
from middle-range performers towards above-average ones. 


Table 3. Magnitude of differences in adult participation in learning between 
European Union countries 
Minimum,% 0.9 EL 4.0 EL 
Maximum,% 26.5 SE 29.6 SE 
Difference 25.6 25.6 
a = ee 
Minimum,% 1.1 EL 1.2 RO 
Maximum,% 21.3 UK 29.6 SE 
Difference 20.2 28.4 


Source: Cedefop calculations. 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure 3 shows changes in participation of EU-28 countries between years 
2002 and 2016. We can see that: 
initial levels were very different in EU-28 countries, even more so compared 


to the EU-15, given that new Member States are clustered at the lower end 


of the scale; 
in most countries participation has increased, the only exceptions in addition 


to the UK and Switzerland being Poland (minor difference) and Slovakia 


(with a remarkable fall from above average EU-28 performance to the one of 
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three worst). There was no change in the level of adult learning participation 
in Latvia between years 2002 and 2016; 

(c) the difference between best and worst performing countries (slightly) 
increased between 2002 and 2016 (Table 3) among EU-28 countries: 
Greece, the worst performer of 2002, had slightly increased participation by 
2016, while there were practically no improvements in Romania, which is the 
worst performer in 2016; 

(d) differentiation in increase in participation among the worst performers is 
larger among EU-28 countries compared to EU-15 countries, but these 
improvements are rather small (especially compared with those of the best 
performers), so that these improvements were not large enough to let 
countries move away from the lower end of scale; apart from the above- 
mentioned methodology-induced change in France and Portugal, there was 
also a markedly increased change in participation in Estonia. 


Figure 3. Adult participation in learning in EU-28 countries in 2002 and 2016, % 
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NB: Countries are presented in order of decreasing participation in 2016. 
Source: Eurostat database indicator tsdsc440. 


The overall trend (with minor exceptions) is the increase in adult participation 
in learning. The value of the indicator of adult participation in learning varies in 
individual countries much more from year to year than at the EU level. It holds 
true first of all for best performing countries, mainly due to an increase in 
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participation in non-formal education (European Commission, 2017, p. 73). At the 
opposite end of the spectrum — among poor performing countries — the increase 
is small; as a result, the ranking of countries according to the indicator of adult 
participation in learning has hardly changed. A sharp change in the value of 
indicator and, accordingly, in the ranking, tend to be associated more with 
changing methodology. 

It is also important to take into account that this LFS indicator of adult 
learning captures participation over a period of only four weeks prior to the 
survey, while, for example, AES measures participation over a period of 12 
months prior to the survey. This is why AES leads to considerably higher 
participation rates (Cedefop, 2015b) and probably to higher (compared to LFS) 
estimations of variability and changes. 
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Chapter 5 analyses changes in VET from the lifelong learning perspective. A 
previous report on this project (Cedefop, 2017c) presented a multi-perspective 
model of VET conceptions. This model was composed of essential features of 
VET as seen from three perspectives: an epistemological or pedagogical 
perspective, a socioeconomic or labour market perspective, and an education 
system perspective. Each of these perspectives emphasises different key 
features or components of VET (Appendix 2). This model was used as a starting 
point to analyse changes in CVET from a lifelong learning perspective. Following 
the education system perspective again, the focus was the key features that 
emerged from the CVET concepts. These dimensions can be seen as reflecting a 
continuum between two extremes, while one of these would be more consistent 
with the open understanding of lifelong learning: 

a) wider aims than only job-related; 


( 

(b) increasing diversity of providers, including IVET institutions; 

(c) diverse target group for IVET, including acknowledging adult learners; 
(d) easy access from IVET to higher education (vertical permeability) ; 

(e) horizontal permeability of CVET system for IVET graduates. 


5.1. The nature of change 


The research questions taken up here, following the core dimensions of the 

concepts, are the following: 

(a) aims: is there a trend towards understanding CVET as lifelong learning or 
not? 

(b) diversity of providers: what type of institutions are the main providers of 
CVET and what kind of changes have there been in the structure of the 
provision of CVET (such as types of provider) across European countries? 
How do IVET providers contribute to CVET provision, and how has that 
changed during the past two decades? 

(c) target group: are IVET programmes opened to adults? To what extent have 
adults undertaken vocational upper-secondary education in their adulthood? 
How has this changed since 1995? 
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(d) access to higher education (vertical permeability): to what extent do IVET 
graduates participate in higher education in any national context? 

(e) horizontal permeability of CVET system for IVET graduates: to what extent 
do IVET graduates participate in higher education in any national context? 
How has this changed since 1995? 


Table 4 summarises the main indicators used in this report to analyse CVET 
from a lifelong learning perspective. 


Table 4. 


Perspective 


AM Aakelan Colello Mf avel(or-icomr-| 


more pronounced 
ica Codate Mm (=r-laal tare | 
perspective 


Indicators for a more pronounced lifelong learning perspective 


Aim 


Providers 


Target group 


Vertical 
permeability 


Permeability of 
CVET system for 
IVET graduates 


Source: Cedefop. 


Socioeconomic/ 
labour market and 
pedagogical/ 
epistemological 


Education system 


Pedagogical/ 
epistemological 


Education system 


Education system 
(and socioeconomic/ 
labour market) 


Education system 
(and socioeconomic/ 
labour market) 


CVET understood as 
(part of) lifelong 
learning 


Diversity of providers 


Formal education 
institutions providing 
CVET 


Employers providing 
CVET 


A dispersed age 
structure 


Access to higher 
education through 
vocational education 


Linkage between IVET 
and CVET 


Conception of CVET 


Change of relative 
prominence in different 
types of CVET providers 


Change in relative role of 
IVET institutions in 
providing CVET 


Increase in the share of 
employers providing 
CVET 


Percentage of those who 
achieved a vocational 
upper-secondary 
education as an adult 
learner 


Proportion of individuals 
with vocational 
secondary education 
continuing studies in 
higher education 


Proportion of individuals 
with vocational 
secondary education 
continuing studies in 
NFE 


CVET will more likely be interpreted as being part as lifelong learning with: 
(a) wider aims for CVET than only job-related; 
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(b) increasing diversity of (types of) providers (including employers and IVET 
institutions); 

(c) diverse target group for IVET (including acknowledging adult learners); 

(d) connection to work/education path: 
(i) | easy access from IVET to higher education (vertical permeability); 
(ii) horizontal permeability of CVET system for IVET graduates. 


Sections 5.2 to 5.8 are dedicated to an analysis of the present situation of 
CVET from the lifelong learning perspective in different EU countries and how the 
situation has changed in the past 20 years. 


5.2. Aims 


In some European countries there is a close link between CVET and lifelong 
learning; in Croatia, CVET and lifelong learning are even understood as 
synonyms. In Luxembourg the broad definition of CVET is close to lifelong 
learning while in Flanders CVET has a narrower definition than lifelong learning. 
Lifelong learning would include all forms of learning, formal as well as non-formal, 
job-related or not, provided by education and training providers recognised by the 
government or by other organisations. CVET is mostly job-related. 

There is a trend that CVET is increasingly understood as integrated into the 
lifelong learning perspective covered in LLL policies and strategies. In Finland, 
IVET and CVET provide the same qualifications. Those qualifications are 
obtained while working, either in apprenticeship training (IVET) or based on 
acquired skills demonstration (CVET). This means that instead of going to 
school, a person having acquired vocational skills throughout working life may 
earn a degree by demonstrating those skills. The acquired skills demonstration 
system provides a path for all to get a formal qualification based on the skills 
acquired in the working life; that could also be an IVET degree. The CVET 
system is developed so that is open to all kind of students and there is something 
for everyone. It may involve upgrading existing skills, changing professions or 
getting existing skills acknowledged. 

In Italy, CVET is mostly identified with job-related training although within the 
framework of lifelong learning. In Greece, CVET is understood as a part of 
lifelong learning. As indicated in the Cedefop report The changing nature and role 
of vocational education and training in Europe (Cedefop, 2017c), in France VET 
is generally understood as part of lifelong learning; the same goes for CVET in 
France (Section 3.3). In 2011, the Austrian government launched the Strategy 
LLL2020 which integrates all policy fields related to education issues in 10 lines 
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of action. The goals and measures stated in the strategy form the foundation for 
actions to be taken in policy processes leading to an environment that enables 
people to take part in lifelong learning over their whole life course, from preschool 
to the post-professional phase of life. CVET is an obvious characteristic of 
Austrian LLL policies. The Romanian LLL Strategy 2015-20 refers to CVET asa 
major component of lifelong learning. In Greece, since the enactment of Law 
3879/2010 on Lifelong Learning, these two components of VET, initial and 
continuing vocational training, have been treated in the framework of the national 
holistic strategy on lifelong learning. Other countries such as Cyprus, Latvia, 
Portugal and Romania could equally well illustrate this trend. It seems only a 
matter of time until national reforms in these countries bring about a substantially 
different conception of CVET, as identified for France and Finland. 


5.3. Diversity of provision 


5.3.1. Different providers of CVET: statistical picture 

Learning opportunities for adults can be offered by different types of provider, 
including formal education institutions, training establishments, and employers in 
the workplace. The more diverse the provision, the more likely it meets the 
demands and preferences of different target groups, and so the more supportive 
of lifelong learning the context. Therefore, the greater the variety of providers will 
be considered an indicator for a more pronounced lifelong learning perspective. 

Data from the adult education survey conducted in 2007 (AES1) show that in 
the EU-28 non-formal education and training had been provided most often by 
employers (38% of such activities, Appendix 4). In 2016, this share was slightly 
lower (34%) (°). The second biggest providers in the EU-28 were non-formal 
education and training institutions (17% in 2007 and 18% in 2016), followed by 
formal education and training institutions (around 10% in 2007 and 8% in 2016) 
and commercial institutions where education and training is not the main activity 
(9% both in 2007 and in 2016). The changes between 2007 and 2016 are 
relatively minor at the EU level. 

However, there are variations among the EU Member States and Norway in 
terms of both distribution between providers and its change from 2007 to 2016. 
Appendix 4 shows that, in 2007, employers were not among the most common 
providers in eight of 22 countries with available and comparable (in terms of 


(°) Eurostat, AES2 [trng_aes_170; all estimates] [accessed 22.1.2018]. Unfortunately, 
data of AES3 for EU-28 were not yet available. 
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scale of providers) data. In five new Member States (Estonia, Croatia, Lithuania, 
but especially in Poland and Slovenia) the highest share of non-formal learning 
and training was provided by non-formal education and training institutions: in 
Romania, provision by employers was about the same as that of non-formal 
education institutions. In France, non-commercial institutions where education 
and training was not the main activity, were the most common providers of NFE 
(59%), and in Finland they also provide quite a large share of NFE (80%, against 
employers 36%). In some countries (Spain, Italy, Cyprus) provision of NFE was 
quite diversified, with no main provider. 

Almost 10 years later, in 2016 we can also see that the pattern of NFE 
provision varies by country, but there are even more (22 of 27) countries with 
available data where NFE was offered more often by employers rather than by 
other providers. Among 22 countries where comparison is possible, there is no 
clear trend of change in share of NFE provision by employer: in 11 countries this 
share was about the same in 2007 and 2016, in six countries it was lower in 2016 
than in 2007, while in five countries it was higher than in 2007. In 2016, in Poland 
Slovenia and Lithuania the highest share of non-formal learning and training was 
provided by non-formal education and training institutions (just as in 2007). 
Czechia joined this group of countries, though Spain is no longer in the group. In 
most countries, NFE is offered by diverse providers and there is no dominant 
provider. While the share of provision for every provider is volatile, there are no 
big shifts in distribution. As background to this permanent diversity, there is quite 
a high risk that sharp increases or falls in provision might be explained by 
changes in survey methodology rather than in real processes, such as reduction 
in share of non-commercial institutions where education and training was not the 
main activity in France and Finland. 


5.3.2. NFE provision by enterprises 
Enterprise-provided training is seen as one of the main pillars of lifelong learning 
for adults across Europe (Cedefop, 2014b). This important area of adult 
education receives increasing attention from transnational organisations like the 
OECD or the EU (particularly in the ET 2020 document). According to the 
continuing vocational training survey conducted in 2015 (CVTS5), almost three- 
quarters (72%) of all enterprises with 10 or more employees in the EU-28 
provided some form of continuing vocational training in 2015. In 2005 there were 
60% of such enterprises, which indicated increase in provision. 

Figure 4 illustrates the differences in enterprise-provided training among the 
EU-28 Member States in 2015. These differences have fallen slightly mainly 
because there is limited room for further progress in countries with very high level 
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of training incidence. Significant increase is evident in the countries of southern 
Europe, but Latvia demonstrates the most striking shift (from poor to the highest 
value of indicator among the EU-28). 


Figure 4. ‘Training incidence: enterprises providing any type of continuing 
vocational training in EU-28, 2005 and 2015, % 


Increasing (> 10%) 


m™2015 @2005 


NB: Data from CVTS5 (2015) and CVTS3 (2005). 
Source: Eurostat, b (database, indicator trng_cvt_01s). 


Intensity of courses (the amount of training hours in courses in relation to 
hours worked) is another important indication of volume of firm-provided training, 
given that the duration of training varies very considerably over time and between 
countries and employers. It had been argued, for example, that intensity of 
training (length of training episodes) has been shortening in the UK, which might 
have negative consequences for LLL (Green et al., 2016). 

CVTS data indicate that such shortening had not occurred at the EU-28 
level: average hours spent in continuing vocational training courses by all 
employees have rather stagnated (Figure 5). Figure 5 also indicates the variation 
between countries, both in the intensity of training and in change of this indicator. 
Nevertheless, contrary to the results of Green and others (2016), the UK is not 
shown among countries with reduced course intensity. At the same time, our 
analysis is in line with the results of previous research, indicating that there is no 
clear trend in Europe (Markowitsch et al., 2013). But Figure 5 does not provide 
clear support for previous conclusions about the significant closing of the gap 
between the best and worst performers, especially due to the strong increase in 
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intensity of training course displayed by the east-European countries (Kapplinger, 
2011). 


Figure 5. __ Intensity of training courses in EU-28, 2005 and 2015, % 
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NB: Average hours spent in CVT courses by all employees, CVTS5 (2015) compared to CVTS3 (2005). 
Source: Eurostat, c (database, indicator trng_cvt_23s). 


Our major conclusion on CVET provision is that, at the EU-28 level change within 
past decade seems to be minor, but at least in a positive direction: slightly higher 
incidence of firm-based NFE, and slightly increased average hours spent in CVT 
courses. But developments are clearly country-specific and it is very difficult to 
reach conclusions about overall trends. Also, not only processes, but also data 
collection and measurement are far from uniform across time and space. This 
means that reality might be even more complex and diverse than available data 
let us suggest (’). 


(‘) For example, limitations in comparability of CVTS data had been outlined for 
Portugal, Romania and the UK (Cedefop, 2015b). Portugal and the UK have time 
breaks in LFS time series as well. 
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5.3.3. Relative role by types of CVET provider: expert questionnaires (°) 
Section 5.3.3 gives an overview of the experts’ estimated current relevance of 
each category of (potential) CVET provider. Their responses identify the 
employer as the most relevant type of CVET provider in Europe. Of 28 countries 
for which expert data was collected, 24 considered public-sector employers as a 
significant or very significant provider of CVET, and 21 agreed that private-sector 
employers are also dedicated providers of CVET for adults. In only three 
countries (Bulgaria, Iceland, and Ireland) did public-sector employers not appear 
as significant providers of learning opportunities. However, both Iceland and 
Ireland experts suggested that despite the general lesser significance of these 
providers, employers may still be important for providing certain groups of 
workers certain types of education and training. In five countries (Belgium, 
Ireland, Cyprus, Luxembourg, and Romania), it is private-sector employers that 
are considered less significant in CVET provision. Only in Poland did the expert 
suggest that employers are not investing in CVET provision. In all the other 
countries, experts found the role of employers crucial in securing access to 
learning. 

In securing high-quality CVET, the role of non-formal education institutions 
also seems to be important across all European countries. In 10 countries private 
non-formal education institutions were considered as very significant CVET 
providers, while another 13 experts found them to be significant. Only Belgium 
and Norway show little relevance for private non-formal education institutions. 
Icelandic sees non-formal education providers as insignificant in providing CVET 
but this reflects the narrow definition applied in Iceland, whereby CVET concerns 
mainly those adults who have graduated from VET education in the first place. 

Compared to private training institutions, the role of public ones is less 
relevant. Of all the 27 countries for which the data was received, just five experts 
consider these very relevant and another eight see them as relevant. As many as 
seven say they are not significant in CVET provision in their country while five 
claim this type of CVET provider is not operating in their country at all. 

Based on the prominence of private and public non-formal education 
institutions, the countries could be divided into three groups (Table 5). 


(°) See Appendix 5 for conceptual clarifications. 
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Table 5. Relevance of public and private non-formal education institutions in 
CVET provision across European countries 


Neither public nor private 
NEE institution is relevant 
CVET provider 


Both public and private NFE Private NFE institutions 


institutions relevant relevant, public less relevant 


Austria, Croatia, Finland, Czechia, Denmark, Germany, 
France, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Estonia, Ireland, Cyprus, Belgium, Norway 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, Netherlands, (Bulgaria, Iceland) 
Portugal, Slovakia, Spain Romania, Sweden, the UK 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses. 


There was no country where the expert found public providers were 
significant while private ones not. 

The country experts agreed that formal education institutions are crucial as 
CVET providers: for 20 countries they suggested vocational schools are relevant 
or very relevant, while only for five countries (Italy, Poland, Romania, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom) they appeared less significant (Table 6). 

Higher-education institutions, both professional and universities, in contrast, 
were considered as relevant CVET providers to a lesser level: 14 and 17 experts, 
respectively, considered these significant for their given country, while another 
nine found them quite irrelevant. Answers were inconsistent for the other possible 
providers: several country experts mentioned that the relevance of the type of 
provider in CVET is not homogenous but differs across groups, for example 
based on economic sector or specific segment of learners. Altogether 13 country 
experts considered commercial institutions rather significant in developing CVET; 
14 experts reflected that professional associations were relevant for CVET; and 
16 experts concluded that public employment services make a great contribution 
to CVET. Some country experts (Estonia, Hungary and, Slovakia) also mentioned 
the important role of non-governmental organisations (NGOs), while others (Italy) 
had special centres established for vocational training. Those who did mention 
NGOs mostly pointed out their troubles with competitive project-based short-term 
funding, mediated by European Commission initiated programmes, and 
consequent problems with sustainability: EU support sometimes replaces 
national funding even in core functions. 
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Table 6. 


Relevance of formal education institutions and non-formal education 
institutions for CVET across European countries 


Non-formal education institutions 


Private NFE institutions 
relevant for CVET, 
public less relevant 


'SYoliayy elu |0)(em= Vale e)a\Vell 
NFE institutions relevant 


Vocational schools, 
professional higher 
education and universities 
all relevant for CVET 


Either vocational schools or 
professional higher 


Austria, Croatia, 
Finland, France, 
Greece, Latvia, 
Lithuania 


Luxembourg, Portugal, 


Cyprus, Estonia, 
Norway* 


Belgium*, Denmark, 


Formal education institutions or ; : Germany, Netherlands, 
education universities less relevant for Slovakia, Spain Sweden**, the UK 
institutions CVET 


At least two of the three — 
vocational schools, 
professional higher 
education institutions and 
universities — less relevant 


Italy***, Poland 


kK 


Czechia***, Hungary 
Ireland (Bulgaria, 
Iceland), 


kK 


Romania 
for CVET 


NB: * Neither private nor public non-formal education providers considered relevant 
** Vocational schools do not appear relevant 
*** Universities do appear relevant for CVET 

Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses. 


5.3.4. How has the relevance of CVET providers changed since 1995? 
This analysis explores changes in CVET provider roles since 1995, attempting 
also to outline some possible reasons (°). 

Tracing the changes according to the type of CVET provider shows that, 
over the period under consideration, the relative importance of private and public 
employers contributing to CVET provision remained about the same in 19 and 21 
countries, respectively, while their role has increased in eight and five countries, 
accordingly. Many CVET activities are organised by employers and/or carried out 
at workplaces, both for public and private organisations (this is the case for 26 
and 27 countries, respectively). The only countries that report a reduction in the 


(°) As few data on CVET provision for most recent years were available to the team of 
experts, the plan to create any comparable data series that would cover the 25 years 
is not possible. However, some patterns can be identified from the estimations of the 
country experts. In this analysis, changes in relevance for 10 types of CVET provider 
over 25 years are explored. 
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role played by employers are Ireland and Poland. In Poland, the public employers 
were significant CVET providers in the 1995 while private employers were not. By 
2015, both public and private employers have lost their role as CVET providers. 
The fact that the relevance of any type of provider cannot be indicated at national 
level due to various differences across sectors (or groups of employees) makes 
data collection and reporting difficult. 

Looking at the other providers and changes in their relevance across 
Europe, we again see that the role that public and private non-formal learning 
institutions for CVET provision has either remained about the same (this holds 
true for 20 and 14 countries, respectively) and even increased in certain cases 
(for four and 12 countries, respectively). There have been only three countries 
(Estonia, Hungary and Finland) where the importance of non-formal public 
training institutions has decreased and only two countries (Estonia and Latvia) 
where the role of private ones has. The latter — significance of the private NFE 
institutions — has only somewhat decreased, suggesting promise for the future as 
the change can be attributed to the disproportionately large role that these CVET 
providers were playing at the beginning of the period. 

The relevance of formal education institutions in most countries seems to 
have remained the same or even increased, while only a handful of countries 
have suffered reduced relevance of those institutions. The role of vocational 
schools has decreased in Czechia, Poland (from significant to not significant) and 
in Ireland (from very significant to significant), while in Slovakia the relative role of 
universities has diminished (from significant to not significant). 

The only other type of provider where there were more diverse changes is 
the public employment services. Here, again, most countries noted stable 
relevance (18 countries) or an increase in its role (seven countries), while in three 
countries the role reduced compared to 1990s: Hungary, Finland, and Sweden. 
In all three countries the reason for this is the state of economic cycle, with a 
difficult labour market situation in the 1990s resulting in an important role for the 
public employment services in providing CVET. It is important to acknowledge 
that CVET is dependent not only on the operation of the VET system in a 
country, but also the state of economy and labour market. 
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Box 1. The role of public employment services in Hungary 


The changes in the political regime in Hungary (1989) also induced changes in the 
economic and social system, and mass unemployment occurred. Actively dealing 
with the unemployment population was made a task to be performed by the State; a 
network of public employment service and regional labour force development centres 
was developed as a State institute. Therefore, the role of public employment services 
was very significant in the training of the unemployed in the 1990s. Approximately 
30% of adults participated in raining organised and financed by the public 
employment service. Public employment service activity remained low during recent 
years, and only 3% of all adults participated in adult training organised and financed 
by the service in 2015. 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses, Hungary. 


The results indicate that in most countries two trends can be observed: 

(a) diversity in providers has increased over time, introducing different types of 
provider; 

(b) the relevance of various types of CVET providers has increased. 


5.4. Diversity of target groups: adult learners in 
vocational education 


Section 5.4 investigates to what extent adults (25- to 34 year-olds ('°)) have 
attained vocational upper-secondary education in their adulthood (i.e. after their 
25" birthday) and, based on country expert questionnaires, how has this 
changed since 1995 and what are the most important drivers of this change. A 
dispersed age structure within VET could be one indicator for a more pronounced 
lifelong learning perspective. 

The EU labour force survey 2014 indicates that, across all countries 
analysed, on average about 5% of persons aged 25 to 34 gained their vocational 
upper-secondary qualification, their highest education attainment, during 
adulthood, i.e. aged 25 or older. The range of respective rates varies from less 
than 1% up to 21% (Cedefop, 2017b). Results summarised in Table 7 show that 
in Denmark, Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal and Spain, 25 
to 34 year-olds have higher than average rates in acquiring a VET qualification 
during adulthood. 


cy EU LFS 2014 dataset includes information about programme orientation at upper- 
secondary level only for these age groups. 
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Table 7. Attainment of vocational upper secondary education during adulthood, 
summary ("") 


P Nie lialtars) aime) mcoler-1iLelar-1m=vo(U(er-1 tle) a) 


after the 25th birthday 


Denmark ++ 
Netherlands ++ 
Norway ++ 
Finland ae 
Portugal ++ 
Germany + 
Spain + 
United Kingdom + 
Austria 0 
France 0 
Luxembourg 0 
Malta 0 
Cyprus - 
Estonia = 
Belgium _ 
Poland = 
Italy = 
Latvia _ 
Lithuania = 
Slovenia - 
Bulgaria -—- 
Czechia —_ 
Greece -- 
Croatia a 
Hungary -- 
Romania -- 
Sweden -- 
Slovakia = 
Iceland n.a. 
Ireland n.a. 
Source: Cedefop calculations based on EU LFS 2014. 
NB: 0 About average participation, relevant to the sample average (average participation is 3.6%) 
- Below average participation 
-- Low participation 


+ Above average participation 
++ High participation 
n.a. not available 


('') Table is based on Cedefop, 20174. 
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For countries with highest levels of VET attainment in adulthood — Finland, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal — it was often mentioned in country 
expert questionnaires that the share of adult learners in formal education 
institutions predominantly providing IVET has remained stable since 1995. In 
some cases, this estimation is partly given based on adult learners’ general 
participation in LLL, as in Germany. Denmark ('*) and Spain note that 
participation of adults in formal IVET has gradually increased during the past 20 
years. Together with Finland, these three countries an important driver in flexible 
learning opportunities tailored specifically for adult learners needs (such as 
distance education). 


Box 2. Adult apprenticeship schemes in EU countries 


One of the main drivers of increased adult learner participation in Denmark has been 
the introduction of the adult apprenticeship programme ( Voksenlaerlingeordning) in 
1997. In Norway the scheme for experience-based trade certification 
(Praksiskandidatordningen) was established in 1952; this scheme permitted passing 
a craft examination based on practical work experience, without having attended 
school training and gone through the apprenticeship period that would normally be 
required. In Finland structural changes on the labour market are also emphasised, as 
these pushed more people towards retraining. A similar point is made for Spain, 
assuming that increase in IVET participation occurred particularly since the economic 
crisis in 2008, with learning being perceived as one possible access to new 
employment opportunities, sometimes also in new economic sectors. 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses, Denmark. 


France, Luxembourg, Malta and Austria are countries with an average level 
of VET attainment in adulthood. Of these, only Austria has seen a steady 
increase among adults in IVET, as employees find vocational schools more 
popular than general secondary schools. VET schools and colleges offer for 
adults specifically designed evening courses (no fees) which have had a stable 
share of participants during the recent decades. Further, participation rates for 
adults in dual apprenticeship programmes have increased in recent years due to 
new funding schemes (Hefler et al., 2017). Since 1994 important providers of 
CVET in Austria have been universities for applied sciences. Adults with 
occupational experience are explicitly invited to join full- or part-time programmes 
(the aim is to offer half of the programmes in part-time form). 


(*) Although in Denmark since 2008 the number of young people enrolled in formal IVET 
programmes has fallen. 
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It is assumed that in France and Luxembourg the share of adults in IVET 
has remained stable; no estimation is given for Malta. In Luxembourg there are 
several offers for adult learners (such as technical programmes at upper 
secondary level, health care, adult apprenticeships similar to the dual system) 
but, despite the increase in these possibilities, participation rates are limited. 
According to the country expert, hindrances to participation could include time 
constraints, fear of not succeeding, and lack of a suitable training offer. 

Lower than average attainment of VET qualifications in adulthood is evident 
in Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechia, Estonia, Greece, Croatia, Italy, Cyprus, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Slovenia, Slovakia and Sweden. 

Belgium, Estonia, Ireland, Italy and Lithuania estimate that, among IVET 
students, the rate of adult learners has increased. For instance, in Estonia 
schools trying to make up for the shrinking cohorts of young people are targeting 
adults. In addition, studies in VET have been at no charge (higher education 
programmes were chargeable until 2012/13). However, since 2007 the share of 
adults among IVET students has remained stable. Italy's positive trend in adults 
in IVET is supported by national policies giving increasingly more importance to 
adult education and training (including funds); training provision has also been 
broadened and diversified. For Lithuania it was noted that younger VET students 
attend more training programmes in engineering, while adults participate more in 
social services and healthcare programmes. In Belgium (Flanders) the increase 
in adults in IVET is perceived as a negative trend, because initial education 
should be completed at a younger age. Further, many adults returning to IVET do 
not complete their studies. 

In several countries it was mentioned that adult participation in formal 
education institutions has particularly increased in universities of applied 
sciences or tertiary professional schools (Czechia, Ireland, France, Hungary, 
Austria, Romania, Finland and Sweden). 

Country experts in Bulgaria, Czechia and Poland estimate that the share of 
adults in IVET has decreased. Part of the reason for this could be inflexible 
organisation of studies (Bulgaria, Czechia). In Bulgaria the effect of the economic 
crisis is also acknowledged, because this leads to cuts in funding for both 
schools and adult learners. In recent years, public debate in Bulgaria has focused 
on mismatch between employer demands for skills and VET curricula. Although 
IVET graduates with a maturita certificate in Czechia are more likely to participate 
in LLL, from the perspective of adults it could be seen that higher standards of 
maturita study programmes discourage them from entering formal education. 
Country experts in both Bulgaria and Poland see negative public esteem of VET 
as the reason behind low adult participation rates. 
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Box 3. ‘Knowledge lift’ in Sweden 


In Sweden, the share of adults participating in IVET has fluctuated. One important 
driver of the change was measures taken in the 1990s, regarding adult learners in 
IVET when the policy Knowledge lift (Kunskapslyftet) was introduced. This 
incorporated a shift from active labour market policies to active education policies. 
The share of adult learners decreased somewhat after the policy measures ended, 
but, in 2009, a new State subsidy was introduced to encourage municipalities in 
offering IVET. The aim of the subsidy was to counteract workforce lack of vocational 
education and to reach residents that lacked upper secondary education or that 
needed supplementary vocational training. A State subsidy for adult apprenticeship 
education (Larlingsvux) was introduced in 2013 to provide more adults with the 
opportunity of workplace-based education. 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses, Sweden. 


In Croatia, Hungary, Iceland, Romania and Slovakia the share of adults in 
IVET has remained stable over the past 20 years. In Hungary, adults could have 
been encouraged to participate more in VET since 2015 when training for 
obtaining a second vocational qualification became free of charge; until then only 
the first VET qualification was free. A second vocational qualification can only be 
obtained as an adult learner (only aged 25 and older). In Romania it is 
emphasised that low adult participation rates in VET reflect a small number of 
VET schools providing further education opportunities and there is no public 
funding for this: professional higher education institutions and universities are 
receiving funding. For Cyprus and Latvia there is no estimation on changes in 
adult participation in IVET. 

However, the main tendency seems to be an increase in the number of 
adults in IVET. Many countries reported new VET pathways for adults, for 
example in Denmark (Erhvervsuddannelse for voksne, EUV), in Croatia (post- 
academic employment preparation at universities) and in Malta (on post- 
compulsory secondary level) or simply an increase in adult learners in existing 
VET programmes (in Estonia, Ireland and Finland). This often goes hand-in-hand 
with increased emphasis on the accreditation of prior learning (in France, 
Finland, Norway) and is frequently related to the implementation of European 
lifelong learning policy. 
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Table 8. Continuing studies in higher education, vocational education 
graduates, age group 20-34, summary ('%) 


Continuing studies in higher education, 


Vofer-1iCoyat-1m-velUCer-1iCola mel e-(oLOr-1 (ety 


Slovenia 
Romania 
Bulgaria 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Portugal 
Italy 
Latvia 
Czechia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Croatia 
Belgium 
Poland 
Slovakia 
United Kingdom 
Finland = 
Estonia - 
Malta - 
Greece - 
Austria — 
France -- 
Luxembourg _ 
Cyprus -- 
Germany -- 
Lithuania — 
Hungary -- 
Iceland n.a. 
Ireland n.a. 
Source: Cedefop based on EU LFS 2014. 
NB: 0 About average participation, relevant to the sample average (average participation is 6.7%) 
- Below average participation 
-- Low participation 
+ Above average participation 


++ High participation 
n.a. not available 


+ + + 4+ 
em ad a a) a) a) a) 1) a) ee 


('’) Table is based on Cedefop, 20174. 
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5.5. Access to higher education (vertical permeability) 


Table 8 summarises VET graduate participation rates in higher education in 
relation to sample average for 20 to 34 year-olds in 30 countries (data not 
available for Iceland and Ireland ("*)). Five countries, had above average 
participation rates in 2014, ranging from 23% in Slovenia to 13% in Bulgaria and 
the Netherlands (Cedefop, 2017d). In 12 countries higher education participation 
rates among vocational education graduates were below average (for example 
1% or less in Germany and Hungary). 

New pathways into higher education were frequently reported as major 
changes that took place in the past two decades. Issues of access to higher 
education through vocational qualifications are specifically addressed in countries 
that have long-standing traditions of VET: Denmark, Germany, France, Austria 
and the UK. German VET now gives access to higher education to vocationally 
qualified applicants like Meister, Techniker or Fachwirt, if they have proof of 
relevant occupational experience, pass an aptitude test or successfully complete 
a probationary year of studies. In many other countries, higher education 
institutions are already major providers of VET but even in countries where this is 
traditionally not the case (Germany, France) the importance of higher education 
institutions for VET is increasing. In the UK, advanced apprenticeships are being 
strongly promoted and more high-level training will probably be subsumed under 
the apprenticeship banner. Specific post-academic programmes intended to 
increase the labour market chances of graduates from traditional academic 
programmes are being introduced in Croatia. In Norway, changes over the past 
20 years have allowed for more permeability between upper secondary and 
higher education. Some university colleges consequently accept applicants with 
an apprenticeship certificate or work practice, but without having passed the 
necessary exams in science, technology, engineering and mathematics (STEM) 
subjects in order to obtain general study competence. This is the so-called y- 
veien, meaning a vocational path to higher education, such as access to 
engineering education at EQF level 6 (Cedefop, 2019). While CVET and IVET 
students are following this path, it can be a general sign of blurring boundaries. 


‘e There are no data for Ireland according to the type of upper secondary education; 
Iceland has not participated in the AES surveys. 
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Box 4. Permeability and the chance of upward mobility in Austria 


Permeability and the chance of upward mobility has been high on the Austrian policy 
agenda. While there is no national system of accreditation of prior learning, almost all 
qualifications (except higher education) can be acquired through external 
examination, without attending the respective education programme. University 
entrance exams for people without higher school leaving certificate have always 
existed, but were reformed in 1997 by the so-called Berufsreifeprtifung (vocational 
matriculation examination, BRP). The exam consists of four parts: German, maths, a 
foreign language and one vocational field. The number of students in preparatory 
courses for these exams has been increasing over the years and is currently more 
than 10 000. Almost half of these graduates took the exams as a starting point for 
their academic studies; most graduate stay employed at the same company after 
having taken the exam (Schneeberger et al., 2013, p. 29). Preparations for the exams 
are mainly offered by non-formal education providers of the social partners such as 
bfi (BerufsférderungsinstitutVienna Vocational Training Institute) or WIFI 
(Wirtschaftsf6rderungsinstitut/Institute for Economic Promotion) and the 
Volkshochschulen (centres for adult education). The preparation courses are not free 
of charge but there are scholarships available to ease the student financial burden; 
these differ between federal regions and rang from 30% to 100%. The larest 
proportion of people taking these exams — around 62% — is people who had earlier 
successfully finished an apprenticeship (Schneeberger et al., 2013, p. 30). Besides 
this new exam, people with a vocational qualification but no higher education 
entrance certificate can be admitted to university of applied sciences (UAS) 
programmes based on relevant professional experience. Several UAS offer 
preparation courses for these applicants specifically designed for access to study 
programmes in these institutions (Fleischer, 2017, p. 17). Another major improvement 
in terms of permeability was the more recently introduced option to prepare for the 
BRP during the apprenticeship (Lehre mit Matura). 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses, Austria. 


5.6. Horizontal permeability in continuing VET for 
initial VET graduates 


Table 9 summarises VET graduate participation rates in relation to a sample 
average for 20 to 34 year-olds in 31 countries (data not available for Iceland and 
Ireland ('°)). 


ie There are no data for Ireland according to the type of upper secondary education; 
Iceland has not participated in the AES surveys. 
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Table 9. Participation of VET graduates in non-formal education and training, 
summary ("°) 


Switzerland 
Denmark 
France 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Luxembourg 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Finland 
Austria 
Czechia 
Portugal 
Malta 

Spain 
Cyprus 
Germany 
Slovenia 
Italy 
Lithuania 
Estonia 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Latvia 
Greece 
Croatia 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 
Slovakia 
Ireland 
Iceland 


PAU (ole! CAV(-¥- | ao) (0 [33 


++ 


oO 0 OO +t + + + 


na. 
na. 


Source: Cedefop calculations based on AES 2011. 
NB: 0 About average participation, relevant to the sample average (average is 8.2%) 
- Below average participation 
—- Low participation 
+ Above average participation 
++ High participation 
n.a. not available 


('°) Table is based on Cedefop, 20174. 
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In countries with higher than average participation of 20 to 34 year-olds in 
NFE (Denmark, France, Sweden, Switzerland and the UK), country experts 
mostly stated that access by VET graduates to NFE has improved over the past 
20 or 15 years. In Denmark it is acknowledged that participation in lifelong 
learning has increased significantly since the 1990s for adults with low, medium 
and higher education, also including VET graduates, although specific data for 
this group is not available. There have been several education system reforms (in 
1999 and 2006) aimed at providing incentives for individuals to participate in LLL. 
The State Grant System for Adult Training (VEU-godtgorelse, VEU-allowance) 
was introduced, providing financial benefits for participating in CVET; this 
corresponds to the level of maximum unemployment benefit and replaced a 
former scheme. In Sweden there has been an overall increase since the mid- 
1990s in the share of employees receiving internal education and training 
(personalutbildning). The most significant increase in LLL participation has 
occurred among those with an upper secondary degree (VET graduates 
included) and not among those with higher education. 


Box 5. Drivers of improved access to LLL in Sweden 


One driver of the positive trend in Sweden is wider and more competitive provision of 
so-called supplementary education (kompletterande utbildning) which includes formal 
and non-formal education and training institutions. This is partly due to coordinated 
government efforts to offer financial support to supplementary education providers that 
offer courses where there is a national need; this may be due to, for example, problems 
with competence provision in certain industries. Another significant driver of improved 
access to LLL in Sweden is the increase in the overall effort to improve learning 
opportunities for all industries and professions through political initiatives such as the 
Knowleage lift (Kunskapslyftet) and efforts to strengthen LLL in all parts of society and 
the economy. A concrete measure was taken in 2011, when all upper secondary school 
VET programmes were required to offer college-preparatory modules. This policy 
change has improved VET graduate access to LLL covering further formal higher 
education. However, it is difficult for the country expert to assess how, or if at all, this 
affects VET graduate access to LLL through non-formal education. 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses, Sweden. 


Countries with average VET graduate participation in NFE in 2011 are 
Czechia, Spain, Malta, Austria and Portugal (Table 9). Relevant country experts 
mostly recognise that VET graduate access to NFE or LLL has improved to some 
extent during recent decades but there are no concrete data available. 
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Box 6. VET graduate access to further learning in Austria 


It appears that VET graduate access to further learning Austria is dependent on the 
type of VET. Graduates from VET colleges, whose diplomas grant access to higher 
education, have better positions on the labour market and higher LLL participation 
rates. For others — VET schools, dual system combining employment and part-time 
schooling (apprenticeship) — LLL participation rates are lower and have not increased 
to the same extent as overall participation. More recently, VET school graduate (age 
15 to 24) participation in NFE has also increased and is comparable to VET college 
graduate levels. This was achieved by widening further learning opportunities via 
introducing the vocational matriculation examination for apprentices (preparatory 
courses are free). 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses, Austria. 


Countries with lower than average VET graduate NFE participation are 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Germany, Estonia, Greece, Croatia, Hungary, Italy, Cyprus, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, Slovenia and Slovakia (Table 10). Most of 
the countries here also assess that access of VET graduates to NFE/LLL has 
improved in the past 20 years. Yet some estimates are more critical. 


Box 7. VET graduate participation in LLL in Belgium 


In Belgium (Flanders), it is recognised that government has taken actions to promote 
participation in LLL and many initiatives are particularly targeting VET graduates, but 
those with higher levels of education make considerably more use of such initiatives. 
In Italy it is emphasised that for those with ISCED 3-4 qualifications (not just VET 
graduates in particular) participation in LLL has stalled or slightly even decreased. In 
general, LLL public funding in Italy is targeting employees or adults that are more 
vulnerable on the labour market. 


Source: National VET expert questionnaire responses, Belgium. 


According to country experts, better access for IVET graduates to NFE is 
mostly driven by greater provision of training offers, such as in Estonia, Greece, 
Croatia, Latvia, Lithuania, Hungary, and Poland. 

The European Social Fund is frequently mentioned as an important 
mechanism behind improved access to NFE/LLL for VET graduates and often 
also for the unemployed and other vulnerable labour market groups; examples 
are Czechia, Estonia, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Hungary. 
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5.7. Country comparison 


Table 10 summarises the results of previous analysis about vertical and 
horizontal permeability of VET in different countries. The permeability seems to 
be quite high in Denmark and the Netherlands. 

In contrast, it is quite low in a range of eastern and southern Europe 
countries. The Baltic countries and Hungary, together with Malta and Cyprus, 
seem to have lowest permeability both vertically and horizontally, with IVET 
graduates less likely to continue studies in formal education or CVET. However, 
Croatia, Poland and Slovakia, together with Belgium, Greece and Italy fare better 
in terms of horizontal permeability, with IVET graduates finding easier access to 
CVET. 

The only east-European countries where at least one dimension of 
permeability is high are Bulgaria, Romania and Slovenia. These have high 
horizontal permeability, and their vocational upper secondary graduates have 
continued their studies in higher education institutions more than average, but 
their participation in NFE is low. 


Table 10. Vertical and horizontal permeability of VET systems 


i a 


a 


Bulgaria 
Romania 
Slovenia 
Belgium 
Czechia rea 
Denmark ; Italy 
Spain 
Portugal Gneoee 
Poland 
Slovakia 
Cyprus 
Estonia 
Hungary 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Malta 


The Netherlands 


Finland 

France Austria 
Luxembourg Germany 

Sweden 

The UK 


Horizontal 
permeability 


Source: Cedefop. 


The ‘apprenticeship’ countries Germany and Austria show relatively low 
chances for IVET graduates to continue in formal education compared to other 
countries, but medium chances to participate in CVET. 

France, Luxembourg, Finland, Sweden and the UK show relatively high 
chances for IVET graduates to continue their formal education, but lower than 
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average likelihood to participate in non-formal education. This may be perhaps 
the most difficult feature to explain, as some of the countries in this group tend to 
promote lifelong learning in their VET concept. However, this may be where the 
answer also lies: if VET is seen as part of lifelong learning, or is general enough, 
both pull factors and push factors may be at work in getting IVET graduates to 
continue studies at higher level. 

A summary overview of the countries by all dimensions is provided in Annex 
6, where the conception of CVET, changes in CVET provision, IVET attainment 
as adult, vertical permeability and permeability to CVET are juxtaposed with the 
type of VET system in the country. It seems to be the case that there is diversity 
across the VET types, though patterns do emerge. 

For example, countries with dominant school-based VET seem to have 
better permeability to CVET if the CVET provision is diverse and the concept of 
CVET is broader; otherwise the permeability to CVET is still lower than or at the 
average level. This suggests that diversity of provision may be necessary but is 
an insufficient measure to improve the chances to continue in CVET. However, 
the countries with school-based VET may have a good level of vertical 
permeability — continuing to formal education — if the provision of CVET is not 
diverse, share of adult IVET graduates is lower and chances for CVET are lower 
than average across countries; this could suggest that CVET and continuing 
studies after IVET in formal education may in those countries be substitutable, 
without any specific added (symbolic) value gained from either path. 

Countries with dominant general education tend to demonstrate high 
diversity of provision by 2015, even if in the 1990s it was at low or medium level. 
Only where it was permanently high is there also a high level of CVET 
participation, together with average or below average level of vertical 
permeability. However, this tends to be accompanied by average or below 
average share of adult IVET graduates, suggesting there is a tendency for a 
compensatory mechanism seen in CVET. 

Countries with a dual system see relatively high permeability of IVET 
graduates to CVET (but not that high vertical permeability), and they also bring 
more adults to IVET formal education programmes. The diversity of CVET 
provision is varied across the countries, but this does not seem to affect these 
trends. 

Countries with a work-and-school-based VET system perform along the 
same lines as dual system countries. 

The comparison of countries indicates a complex pattern across the six 
dimensions considered. While the indicators were chosen to reflect the level of 
support for lifelong learning, in some countries indicators changed in different 
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directions. This may mean that countries rely on different mechanisms to support 
VET as lifelong learning. 

Countries with most consistent development towards a system that shows 
support to lifelong learning across all the indicators were: 
(a) Finland, France, Norway: most persistent in opening VET to lifelong learning 
(Norway is also featured in the case study); 
Denmark, the Netherlands: second most persistent; 
Luxembourg, Sweden, the UK: third most persistent (UK is also featured in 
the case study). 
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Countries that showed less consistent development and so may experience 
difficulties in developing towards seeing VET as lifelong learning across all 
dimensions analysed were: 

(a) Greece, Hungary: least engaged in opening VET to lifelong learning; 

(b) Bulgaria, Poland, Romania: second least engaged (Poland is also featured 
in the case study); 

(c) Estonia, Croatia, Latvia, Lithuania, Slovakia: third least engaged (Estonia is 
also featured in the case study). 


In the latter groups of countries, there may be specific dimensions that are 
most likely contributing to conceptualising VET as lifelong learning, but this is not 
a rule across all the dimensions. It is important to notice two aspects here. First, 
the ranking is relative and not absolute, meaning that even the least engaged 
countries may have made significant progress in terms of constructing VET as 
lifelong learning, while even the most consistent lifelong learning geared systems 
still have a lot to gain. However, countries may have knowingly chosen to 
progress towards lifelong learning first in certain dimensions rather than others. It 
is quite possible that the choices countries make in this regard are dependent on 
the state of their economy and their social structure more generally. Still, the 
connection noted above with their VET system cannot be denied. 


5.8. Conclusions 


The pattern of developments varies substantially from country to country. 

However, some tendencies can be identified: 

(a) at European level, the change in CVET provision seems to have been minor, 
though broadening the provision, with greater participation in the average 
number of hours spent in CVET courses and a slightly higher incidence of 
non-formal education based in companies; 
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there has been diversification so that CVET is no longer focused on 
occupation-specific and job-related skills, but in many countries also 
includes training for key competences. There is a trend for IVET providers to 
provide CVET programmes and for IVET programmes to be opened up to 
adults; 

the range of different types of provider has increased (notably in Estonia, 
Croatia, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal and Sweden), 
although employers continue to be the most common providers; 

flexible learning opportunities, tailored specifically for adult learner needs, 
are also developing in many countries; in some countries the CVET target 
group is becoming more diversified and in some the number of adult 
learners in IVET has increased; 

routes from upper secondary VET to higher education have become more 
common. Upper secondary VET has become less concerned with preparing 
people for corresponding occupations and direct access to the labour 
market; 

many of these developments are resulting in a tendency to strengthen the 
links between education and training subsystems, reduce barriers to 
progression in education, training and learning and benefit individuals’ 
lifelong learning careers. 
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Chapter 6 contributes to a more nuanced in-depth understanding of the role of 

CVET and IVET in national skill systems, concentrating on three sector families 

(manufacturing of machinery and equipment, retail, computer and related 

activities) in six countries (Austria, Estonia, Italy, Norway, Poland, the UK). These 

countries represent three different types of CVET conceptions: 

(a) Estonia and Italy belong to countries where CVET is understood as job- 
related/occupation-specific non-formal education and training for adults; 

(b) in Austria, Norway and Poland CVET is understood as_ job- 
related/occupation-specific formal and non-formal education and training for 
adults; 

(c) inthe UK as (part) of further education and training for adults. 


Three sectors studied were deliberately chosen as having different 
development trajectories and skill systems, historically aiming at different 
demographics for a workforce. Manufacturing of machinery and equipment is a 
traditional representative of production, its VET system at different starting points 
and trends across countries. The retail sector as part of trade and services is 
labour-intensive and can be considered a growing sector across countries. 
Computer and related activities is a fairly new and heterogeneous sector which is 
under constant development changes, and where the VET system had to 
develop rather in parallel across the countries. Conclusions are drawn on sector- 
specificities that are common across countries as well as country-specific 
aspects that determine the within-sector differences across countries. 


6.1. Changes in three sectors from the 1990s 


The manufacturing sector accounts for 16% of overall employment in the EU, 
with much of the fall in manufacturing employment taking place over the past 15 
years. There are substantial country differences (Appendix 7). Employment in 
this sector is much lower in the UK and Norway than in the EU average. The fall 
has been substantial in these countries as well as in Italy and, to a lesser degree, 
in Austria and Estonia. 
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Employment in wholesale and retail trade has also fallen during these 15 


years but to a significantly lesser extent. Country-specific differences are small: in 
six case study countries the employment in this sector is around 13 to 15% 
(Appendix 8). 


Employment of ICT specialists has increased substantially during 10 years, 


especially in Austria, Estonia, and Norway. This rate remained lower in Italy and 
Poland compared to other four countries where it achieved around 4 to 5% 
(Appendix 9). 


(a) 


There are similarities between countries (Table 10): 

in manufacturing, new production technologies and materials have changed 
the sector. Industry 4.0 is expected to bring accelerated automation and 
robotisation of industrial production. As a result, the skills expected of 
workers are constantly changing as machines take over most structured 
tasks. The changes require interdisciplinary competences from workers 
(such as in IT); 

ICT has flourished. Constant development and changes pose challenges for 
countries’ education systems. There has been a lack of qualified IT 
specialists, especially at the beginning of the 2000s. As the sector is under 
constant development, companies must provide training opportunities. 
Technological changes in the sector have increased demand for in-depth 
competences. There is increasing demand for certification; 

the retail sector is characterised by internationalisation and increased 
competition. In the past 20 years there have been structural changes, where 
smaller businesses have merged into larger chains. Large international 
players and e-commerce giants have increased competitive pressure. Bigger 
companies have more potential to train their workers due to greater flexibility 
and investment possibilities. There is a significant difference between high- 
level occupations (managers) and lower-level occupations (sales staff) in 
terms of CVET. 


There are country-specific differences: 

in Estonia and Poland manufacturing struggled with significant changes in 
the 1990s. Production plants and large State-owned factories were closed. 
This was accompanied by the collapse of professional vocational or local 
vocational schools which offered training in manufacturing. During the 
socialist period quite well functioning IVET and CVET systems were 
practically destroyed. IVET was underfinanced with outdated equipment and 
has a low social esteem; 

in Norway, manufacturing is characterised by a tendency to split up 
previously integrated production chains by subcontracting work operations 
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Table 11. 


and by contracting temporary workers. In the UK many employers in the 
sector are small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) operating outside the 
high-technology sector and serving local rather than international customers. 
They have less resource to develop skills and to attain access to 
professional development and training. In Italy, there is difficulty in finding 
suitable workers in the sector because of a lack of candidates and of 
inadequate preparedness of candidates. The external migration of Estonian 
and Polish skilled workers is perceived as a problem; in Estonia the 
manufacturing sector relies heavily on agency workers; 

in Austria and Norway, most companies in ICT outsource less complex 
programming work to low-cost countries. This means that ICT-related 
business in these countries is concentrated on development, marketing and 
sales of ICT products; 

in retail, the professionalisation of lower-level specialists has fallen in 
Estonia and Poland. In the other four countries it has remained at a low 
level. 


Main changes in three sectors across the countries 


e Growing level of 
technological 
complexity 

e Machines take over 
less complex tasks 

e Need for 
interdisciplinary and 
broader basic 
knowledge 


Austria 


e Growing 
automatisation 

e Growing need for 
highly skilled workers 

e External migration of 
skilled workers 


Estonia 


e Introduction of new 
production 
technologies 

e Advent of new 
materials 

e Shortening the value 
of chain 


Italy 


e Fast expansion 

e Outsourcing of 
software 
programming jobs to 
eastern Europe, India 
and China 


e Fast expansion 
e Extensive use of ICT 
in other sectors 


e Big data 

e Internet of things and 
Industry 4.0 scheme 

e Cyber security 

e Mobile data 
availability and 
applications 
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e High fluctuation 

e Concentration of bigger 
stores, chains and franchise 
companies 

e Online shopping, delivery 
services 

e Increasing part-time work 


e Fast expansion of sector and 
development of competition 

e Multinational companies 

e Innovative labour practices, 
low wages, demand for 
labour, 
de-professionalisation 

e Delivery and e-stores added 
to retail chains 


e Global competition 

e Large international players, 
e-commerce giants 

e Development of new 
technologies 


e Dependence on 
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e Rapid technological 


: aa change : 
fluctuations in oil « Outsourcing of less ° Smaller businesses merged 
supply services complex into larger chains 
Norway e Subcontracting work programming workto° Higher degree of 
operations, F professionalisation 
contracting temporar lowe Gost LOUnIneS e Web sales and automation 
workers 9 porary. Increased demand for 
in-depth competence 

e Huge drop 

. Pannipicies of large e Rapid development 
enterprises in the F F Privatisati 
1990s e Fast expansion . rivatisation 

Poland e Computerisation, e Internationalisation 
e Development of idea aie : 
: ; digitalisation e Concentration 

microenterprises a lanavetan 

e Emigration of 
specialists 

e Technical change is 
affecting the demand 
for skills with some Increasing expectations __e The introduction of online 
evidence of a from clients creating a shopping 

UK hollowing out of the demand for hybrid skills | « More emphasis on 


employment structure 

e Along chain of SMEs 
in the sector where 
change is less in 
evidence 


(technical skills plus 
soft skills) 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country reports (case studies). 


logistics/delivery 
e The closure of several major 
chains over recent years 


6.2. Initial and continuing vocational education and 
training in three sectors 
6.2.1. Manufacturing 


There are clear similarities of skill formation systems in six studied countries. 
First, skill-formation seems to be formalised in manufacturing. The necessary 
level of education for engineers is a university degree; in Estonia more than 70% 
of engineers have an academic higher education. In Norway, the bachelor 
degree in engineering was formally established in 2003, but was more or less a 
continuation of the former engineering education and is now offered at many 
university colleges. There is a clear tendency to vocational drift in engineering 
education. Internships in enterprises and work placements are gaining ground 
with a view to strengthening the relevance of higher education in a labour market 
context. Applied higher education in Estonia gives a labour market advantage 
because of the better preparation as a result of a greater share of work 
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placements during studies. In Austria, engineers traditionally come from higher 
technical education institutes. This has not significantly changed over recent 
decades, although a greater variety of programmes is offered in the sector due to 
the establishment of universities of applied sciences. In the UK, employers’ 
professional engineering needs are primarily filled via entry from higher 
education. Professional/associate professional engineers possess engineering 
degrees. 

For medium-level specialists (Supervisors) upper secondary education 
(technical or professional) or post-secondary vocational education is often a 
prerequisite but CVET is relevant for developing soft skills, mostly related to 
resources management (human as well as material). In this, experience 
developed in the field is also very relevant. A typical career for medium-level 
specialists in Austria is an apprenticeship, followed by a professional master 
degree after a couple of years of practical experience. Another recent option is 
the possibility of taking a higher school leaving exam in the setting of an 
apprenticeship programme. This change is part of the increasing permeability 
taking place in the Austrian school system. UK employers report that while many 
professional/associate professional engineering jobs require an engineering 
degree, employers often report that existing employees with the necessary 
aptitude will have the opportunity to take up professional positions within the 
company. This will often require them to gain an engineering degree, albeit with 
the company’s support, and illustrates companies being particularly keen to 
retain skilled employees who are considered difficult to replace from the external 
labour market. Providing existing employees opportunities for further 
development is thought to enhance employee retention. 

There seems to be more country-specific differences in skill formation 
systems for lower-level specialists such as welders and flame-cutters. The 
dominance of the apprenticeship system in Austria is especially apparent in 
manufacturing of machinery and equipment; foreman examinations are a typical 
career option. A technical upper secondary education diploma is the necessary 
level for supervisors, welders and flame-cutters In Italy but VET is also important 
because they have to obtain specific licences, internationally valid, for 
employment in such positions. However, welders and flame-cutters rely mostly 
on CVET since initial education and training does not provide technical and 
practical skills. The requirements for welders in Estonia are a vocational 
education and, depending on company needs, participation in further training. 
Work experience and European-level certifications are also considered important. 
Employers think that education cannot provide all necessary skills, so work 
experience is essential. Smaller companies prefer work experience to education 
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because they lack the time and human resources to provide the necessary 
training. In Norway, these groups are trained in the Technique and industrial 
production programme (TIP), leading to an apprenticeship certificate. In Poland, 
basic vocational schools are preparing lower-level specialists for manufacturing. 
Craft chambers, marginalised but still functioning, currently offer courses and 
exams for journeymen and craftsmen, including occupations in manufacturing of 
machinery and equipment. 

Several country experts mentioned a shortage of engineers and especially 
skilled workers in manufacturing (Estonia, Italy, Norway). The reasons for 
scarcity differ. In Norway, many enterprises in the sector are integrated in the 
cluster of oil supply services, and scarcity of skilled workers has been most acute 
during periods of high oil and gas prices on international markets. Rapid market 
fluctuations can also lead to dismissals or temporary lay-offs: in such times the 
question is what to offer staff retained on company payrolls while waiting for a 
return to investment optimism and full order books (Ure, 2010). In Italy, according 
to the results of the latest Excelsior ('’) survey, the sector is among those for 
which it is most difficult to find suitable candidates because of a combination of 
lack of candidates and inadequate preparedness of those available. An open 
labour market, and the free movement of labour has had a considerable influence 
on the Estonian metal and machine industry companies. The introduction of 
European-level certifications has increased workforce mobility. External migration 
of the Estonian skilled workforce is perceived as a problem because it is an 
attractive target group for the neighbouring countries (Finland, Norway, Sweden) 
and Germany. As a result, the sector relies heavily on agency workers from 
Latvia and Ukraine. Foreign workers are employed for project-based work. 


6.2.2. ICT 

The sector differs in many ways from the others discussed in this paper. It is 
diverse, described as the digital and creative sector. It has fewer formalised skill 
formation systems compared to manufacturing; constant development and 
changes pose challenges for school systems. One effect of technological and 
market changes seems to be an increased demand for in-depth competence in 
ICT companies, which cannot be met solely through continuing education by 
suppliers or by in-company training; it seems to require adaption by the formal 
education system, for example through incorporation of specific subjects within 


('’) Excelsior is an information system that provides forecasts on labour market trends 
and needs of companies. 
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initial higher education. A growing need for engineers with a master degree is the 
biggest change in ICT sector recruitment. 

The majority of ICT jobs require higher education because of the importance 
of analytical thinking and independent decision-making skills. Broad knowledge 
and skills are expected from a qualified labour force. General skills such as 
international teamwork, orientation to clients’ needs, the ability to lead projects 
and processes, a creative approach to problem-solving and the ability to see the 
whole will become increasingly important. Such general skills need to be 
combined with field specific skills. Broad application of ICT across different fields 
will require specialists in other fields to have good ICT skills. 

Higher-level specialists are generally recruited from designated master 
programmes; the link between education and occupation may be weaker among 
lower- and medium-level specialists. In Austria, the establishment of universities 
of applied sciences influenced the sector the most. While higher federal technical 
colleges in that area still mainly focused on general school subjects, and 
university programmes did not offer enough practical skills, UAS opened up a 
much needed door to the labour market. As a consequence, higher federal 
technical colleges had to increase their qualities and focus to a greater extent on 
technical aspects and training. Establishment of UAS was ground-breaking for 
the ICT sector and also influenced provision in other sectors. 

However, there is a lack of appropriate education supply in most countries 
studied (Estonia, Italy, Norway, Poland) which gives CVET a prominent task in 
skills updating. With the ICT sector under constant development, companies to 
must provide training opportunities. In some countries (Estonia, Austria), the 
selection of CVET is quite limited and developing more specific skills requires 
finding training opportunities outside the country. In all countries studied, this 
sector includes a large number of micro- and small enterprises and freelancers. 
While the larger companies provide a range of CVET via online training, on-the- 
job training, and mentoring, it is not clear to what extent those in the smallest 
enterprises or freelancers are able to update their skills. 

The ICT sector has not developed strong ties to vocational upper secondary 
education. There are ICT programmes in Estonia at 18 vocational schools but the 
quality of the education in these schools is uneven. In Italy, the quality of 
technical upper secondary education has fallen in the past 20 years. Norway 
faces the rapid changes in ICT and weak ties between upper secondary 
education, apprentices and recruitment. The apprenticeship system in Austria 
has never really adapted to the sector, although new ICT occupations were 
created. 
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However, there is a clear trend towards increasing formalisation of skills in 
the sector. In the 1990s many would come into ICT work as autodidacts; it is now 
more common to take formal education in ICT before entering, especially for 
work as medium-level specialist. A typical situation is described in Poland. In the 
1990s, anyone who, via formal education, non-formal education or just 
knowledge and skills gained within a hobby, could provide simple IT services had 
a job. Microenterprises were created by those who could and were employed by 
those who needed. This boom at the beginning of the 2000s ended. 
Development of this sector brought more quality onto the market. The sector has 
reached the point of fulfilment with low quality providers. After that it became 
more stable, developing slightly slower, but more quality-oriented and self- 
regulated by professional associations and certification institutions. In all 
countries studied, formal education now plays a larger role as entrance 
requirement for ICT work than it did two decades ago. 

There is a shortage of ICT specialists in all countries studied: the number of 
graduates in Estonia is just over a half of annual needs. One reason for the lack 
of qualified workers seems to be the rejection of many applicants at universities 
because there is not enough space for them in the most popular places of study. 


Box 8. Skill formation for ICT in Norway 


ICT Norway (the interest group for the Norwegian ICT industry) has raised concern 
over vacancies and lack of qualified ICT workers available. A questionnaire among 
their members in 2017 showed 38% had had job advertisements without being able 
to recruit qualified personnel in the last 12 months. The result from the same question 
in 2015 was 33%. Among the employers unable to recruit, 42% had to turn down 
offers and assignments from potential customers. Sweden has faced similar 
difficulties; this led to closer cooperation between businesses in the sector and 
universities and university colleges. In Norway, however, this cooperation has 
traditionally not been strong at university level. IVET providers are not interested in 
closely following developments and changing their education with each trend in the 
industry; this has been criticised by ICT Norway as inadequate in adapting to the 
rapid changes in the sector. Among the members of ICT Norway, 60% listed lack of 
qualified personnel as among the sector’s biggest challenges for growth (7%). 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country report (case study), Norway. 


6.2.3. Retail 
The skill formation system in retail sector is rather informal but there are clear 
country differences. 


ce https ://www.ikt-norge.no/innsikt/ 
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Entering with higher education from business schools is becoming more 
common in Austria but apprenticeship programmes are still a traditional pathway. 
The retail sector has never offered the professional master degree, so there are 
fewer chances of upgrading in a formal way. The possibility of taking a higher 
school leaving certificate has changed this but other career options are available 
within the sector. Many big companies, which are increasingly taking over the 
market, offer or even require their employees to take part in CVET programmes. 
Such training programmes mostly concern communication (with clients, in the 
team), critical situations (complaints, emergencies) and human resources 
management (job interviews, dismissal). These priorities meet the need for 
working together on solving problems in the sector. 

In Italy, the necessary level of education for managers is a university degree 
but companies must then ensure the acquisition of the required practical skills 
and competences. For commercial-sales agents an upper secondary education 
diploma is generally considered useful but a Chamber of Commerce enabling 
exam must be passed before starting to work as an agent. Shop sales persons, 
shop sales assistants and cashiers need an upper secondary education as well 
(but also achieved in regional VET or through apprenticeship) since the career 
usually starts at a young age where the main requirements — sales skills, 
affability, precision and patience — are generally developed on the job. 

In Norway, sales education is a marginal element in total recruitment for 
retail sales work; most are recruited from other backgrounds. To gain a position 
as a high-level specialist, such as general managers of business services or 
shop sales managers and marketing department managers, it is common to have 
a sales-related bachelor degree and a master degree suitable for the position, 
particularly from the Norwegian Business School (Bl). More general programmes, 
not specifically targeted towards the retail trade, may also be relevant, both at BI 
and universities and university colleges. There are many possibilities to gain a 
position as commercial sales representatives or buyers, including being trained 
within the organisation. Formal IVET still plays a minor role in providing 
vocational skills for retail sales work. Despite the efforts in 1994 to establish 
formal vocational education in sales at upper secondary level (ISCED 3), retail 
sales rely mostly on in-company training in providing basic skills for lower- and 
medium-level positions. Higher managerial positions are more often combined 
with some formal managerial education, such as courses in higher education 
especially designed for managerial positions within retail sales. Students on such 
courses will usually have a work background in retail sales. This type of 
managerial education can be considered CVET for retail sales middle managers. 
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Other types of occupationally specific CVET (apart from management) are mostly 
provided as in-company training. 

In Poland, the traditional VET system 25 years ago offered education of 
lower-level specialists: shop sales persons, shop sales assistants and cashiers. 
Education for these specialists occasionally took place in vocational schools. The 
rapid growth in services after the political transformation caused changes in 
salesperson education. There was no longer any preparation for sales for lower- 
levels, or even medium- and higher-level specialists for a short period. As the 
education market responded to the changes, certification again started to count, 
especially for medium- and higher-level specialists. Different types of sales 
training was (and still is) offered by private training companies, which are 
important suppliers of VET for medium-level professionals in the sector. In the 
1990s, universities and other higher education institutions introduced regular 
study programmes for business administrators, as well as post graduate courses 
for relevant sales professionals. For lower-level specialists, who are mainly 
treated as low or unqualified staff, there is mostly no need to have a professional 
diploma in retail sales. For medium- and higher-level specialists the need exists, 
but not necessarily from formal education. Professionalisation of lower-level retail 
specialists has fallen. 

In Estonia, the retail sector also saw loss of professionalisation over the 
period. While the VET system 25 years ago offered initial formal education for 
low-level sales personnel, both lower level and upper secondary levels, it was 
considered proper and necessary preparation to start working in the field. Higher- 
level specialists were hired among university graduates where special degrees 
were offered in retail economics and other related areas. Throughout a working 
career, CVET courses were available for both lower- and higher-level specialists, 
often organised by formal education institutions. Participation in CVET led to the 
next level of qualification according to the qualification system, which was firmly 
connected to higher pay and career chances. Sales personnel wages were not 
low and the occupation was considered both symbolically and economically 
valuable because of the possibility to access quality goods during periods of 
scarcity. Sector growth since the 1990s and changes in the stratification of post- 
socialist society brought changes in skill demand. Higher level education 
increased quickly, with new private universities and other higher education 
institutions taking up the opportunity to offer business, marketing, finance and 
other degrees for tuition fees. The introduction of part-time studies on weekday 
evenings enabled the employed to study on a more regularly. Also, provision of 
CVET diversified considerably, with more fee-based courses available (earlier, 
participation in IVET and CVET was for free). The need for more personnel at the 
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lower level, however, meant that more people were hired who did not have any 
formal education background in the field. CVET courses impose a high cost on 
the employer, as education and training remains mostly organised on-the-job. 
While VET provision for the retail sector is still available at upper secondary and 
post-secondary level, these programmes are less popular; most individuals are 
hired without them and there are even cases in which employers undermine the 
professional education offered by VET schools. Since the labour market still 
involves individuals educated in the field, the differences in the skill level are 
sharp across generations. Low costs in preparing the workforce have also 
brought down the relative wage levels of the sector. Compared to Poland, for 
example, the occurrence of numerically flexible and time-flexible contracts is still 
low, and compared to other sectors there is no less job security. However, part- 
time jobs or fulltime flexible shift contracts in retail are increasingly taken up by 
university students. Since both IVET and higher education (since 2013) are free 
of charge, it is easier to pursue formal education studies also while working. With 
lower job availability in other sectors, more individuals with university degrees are 
taking up jobs in the retail sector, starting on the lower level. The expectation for 
advancing from the shop floor to a higher level office position is to have higher 
education but this is not a rule; and many advance to higher positions via on-the- 
job training and CVET courses in the field. While IVET programmes are 
connected to the NQF, certification according to NQF levels is not expected. 
Companies have their own qualification ladders, not necessarily recognised by 
other companies in the field, leaving the workforce more vulnerable. There are 
more diverse educational backgrounds on the shop floor but also more diverse 
qualifications in higher-level jobs. Specialised IVET qualifications were offered 
less than 25 years ago but more general higher education degrees in business 
have become more common. 

In the UK, it has been increasingly common for management to be qualified 
to degree level with most major retailers having graduate recruitment schemes. 
Higher education institutions have increasingly sought to meet the sector’s needs 
given that it has been a major destination for graduates. Despite this, there are 
still opportunities for people to enter the business at a lower level of qualification 
and develop their careers within well-developed internal labour markets to enter 
management jobs; typically, any training will be accredited in some way. Skill 
needs are changing with the development of online stores such that there is more 
emphasis on the technical skills related to managing online operations and the 
concomitant demand for skills related to ICT and logistics. 

It seems that the direction of changes of skill formation systems in retail 
have been country specific. However, there are clear signs that the formalisation 
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of skills for lower-level and even medium-level specialists is quite low in all 
countries studied: sales education within the formal IVET system has marginal 
importance and medium-level managerial positions can be also achieved through 
training along internal career pathways. 

Appendix 10 presents has tables on skill formation systems in three sectors 
in six countries. 


6.3. | Consistency of skill formation systems 


6.3.1. Austria 

The general role and position of IVET and CVET has not substantially changed in 
the past 20 years in Austria. Nevertheless, the two sectors have come closer 
together, particularly due to measures which increased permeability between 
VET and CVET, but also between VET and higher education and CVET and 
higher education. The relevance of IVET programmes in Austria is generally still 
very high and their provision of qualifications strongly affects CVET provisions in 
the respective sectors. 

For manufacturing as a classical apprenticeship sector in Austria, the 
relation between IVET and CVET has not changed much since 1995. Despite 
this, the numbers of apprenticeships having slightly gone down, the sector is still 
among the most popular choices for young men. A typical career for medium- 
level specialists in the manufacturing sector would be an apprenticeship, followed 
by a foreman examination after a couple of years of working in the field. An 
additional option occurring within recent years is the possibility of taking a higher 
school leaving exam during an apprenticeship programme. This new option is a 
prominent example of the increasing permeability of the Austrian school system. 
Engineers in manufacturing of machinery and equipment traditionally come from 
higher federal technical colleges. This has not significantly changed over the past 
few decades, although a larger variety of programmes is now available due to 
new offers by UAS. 

Apprenticeship programmes are still a very traditional pathway for the retail 
sector, particularly among females. While the foreman examination has long 
been a possibility in manufacturing, the retail sector has never offered such an 
upskilling option. There are fewer chances for formal upskilling, but there are 
plenty of non-formal courses available at private training providers to become a 
retail specialist. Also, large companies, which are increasingly dominating the 
market, offer their employees CVET programmes or even require them to take 
part. The rising numbers of part-time workers and a high staff turnover have had 
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their influences on the sector. Women, who are the majority of employees in 
retail, are found from low-level workers to shop managers, but rarely above that 
level. Experts stated that this is improving, with more women aiming at higher 
positions. The option of taking a higher school leaving certificate while doing an 
apprenticeship has opened the door to an academic career, which was more 
difficult before. However, doing an apprenticeship and then working one’s way up 
within a company is still a common career pathway. Workers in higher positions 
might as well finish a business college and then work in the field for some years. 
Medium-level specialists in retail in Austria usually have also finished an 
apprenticeship in their field, just as many lower-level specialists have. However, 
for low-level specialists without an IVET qualification, further career options are 
limited. 

The ICT sector is exceptional in the sense that is has never quite fitted into 
the scheme of dual apprenticeship education in Austria. Apprenticeships in ICT 
are still rare, but can be found in the big banks, in sanitary or machinery firms 
and also trade companies. The classical starting point of a career of a software 
developer or other medium-level specialist in ICT, but also lower-level specialist 
(installer, servicer), is a certificate of a higher federal technical college. Higher- 
level specialists typically have finished a technical university or UAS in the field. 
CVET has an important role in preparing specialists for the sector, due to a 
strong labour market demand 25 years ago for specialists, which could not be 
met by existing relevant education programmes at universities and the higher 
federal technical colleges. Also, there was a lack of teachers with the necessary 
competences. This has now changed, with a large variety of programmes to 
choose from and an increasing number of graduates from higher education in 
computer and related activities. Nevertheless, there continue to be skill shortages 
in the ICT sector in Austria. This, in addition to lower costs of working hours in 
other parts of the world, is causing companies to outsource their activities to a 
larger extent. 

No major change in the role of IVET and CVET can be claim. The strong role 
and tradition of the dual system ('°) can be cited as one reason. But the diversity 
of provision of education and training has increased, and the permeability of the 
education and training system has improved. 


('*) In Austria, the social partners are responsible for dual education, the provision of 
apprenticeships, their organisation and modernisation. In sectors with a classic dual 
system dominance, social partners have a strong impact on education in the field. 
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6.3.2. Estonia 

Labour markets in the sectors considered here are very different, and so are the 
skill formation systems. Further, the changes in these over the past 20 years 
have followed diverse logics. 

The share of jobs in manufacturing and in sales has remained about the 
same since 1999, comprising about 20% and 13% of total employment, 
respectively. This indicates that most changes took place in the period before 
1999: this applies to growth in the retail sector and the decline in manufacturing- 
sector jobs. Meanwhile, the share of ICT jobs doubled between 2005 and 2015, 
now comprising 4% of total employment; it is the smallest of the three sectors, 
but with the largest growth. Corresponding to these trends are changes in 
education. Workforce demand in ICT has been so great that employees have had 
no need to prove formal qualifications and their skills could be acquired via 
independent studies or CVET; they are also likely to have at least some 
experience in formal education at IVET or academic higher education. IVET can 
seen as a form of CVET in this respect, where skills are collected but not 
necessarily qualifications. There are now tendencies towards (re)introducing a 
more formal qualification framework in this field, partly as the sector is open to 
competition from abroad; the trend of further professionalisation could be 
emerging. 

In retail sector, the role of IVET has diminished since the 1990s, concomitant 
with shortages of labour in the field and growing internal career paths within 
organisations. It is possible to start quite unskilled in lower-level jobs and work up 
the career ladder with the support of on-the-job training and CVET courses. This 
indicates de-professionalisation, especially compared to the time before the 
1990s when IVET or a university degree in retail business was common. While 
retail-sector jobs are locally oriented, it is not uncommon to find individuals with 
low levels of Estonian language skills in the sector, even though this is regulated 
by law requiring a certain level of knowledge of the language. However, rather 
than any sign of being an internationally attractive labour market, this is an 
indicator that Russian-speaking Estonians are overrepresented in the low-paid 
jobs in the retail sector. There is a lack of IVET or university programmes with 
Russian as a mediating language, so it is unlikely that Russian-speaking 
Estonians would have education in the field. However, there are more individuals 
with higher education from other fields, so the workforce has very diverse 
qualifications. Even though there is the well-developed NQF for the sector, this 
remains unimportant for both employers and employees. Therefore, and given 
the increase in CVET provision in the field, CVET seems to be replacing IVET, 
underlining the pressure from employers to keep wage pressures low. In 
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manufacturing, it is likely that some IVET is still a precondition to hiring; 
especially for higher-level jobs, the skills cannot be acquired only on the job. 
CVET is available, but this is complementing, not replacing, IVET This is in 
contrast to the ICT sector, where formal IVET programmes are perhaps 
complementing CVET. In all three sectors, retraining rather than continuing 
training in the field is common, though least likely in ICT and most likely in the 
retail sector, as individuals with different educational and career backgrounds 
might aspire to take up the jobs. Growing gaps in upskilling for individuals in 
lower-level and higher-level jobs seem most likely in retail and least likely in ICT. 
The gender gap does not seem to be closing in any of the fields, with more 
women taking up retail jobs, more men following manufacturing and ICT; this is 
despite promotion of ICT education for girls and women. Since unemployment is 
currently very low in Estonia, it is most likely that economic sectors would hire a 
diverse workforce and support their skills formation internally. Common 
professional identity, therefore, is unlikely to have been formed in IVET, and 
company-level identities and loyalties might be developed. This is more difficult 
for retail because of its low pay and for ICT because of its high competitiveness. 


6.3.3. Italy 

In two sectors (manufacturing and retail) there is a clear-cut separation between 
initial training and continuous training, although there is an attempt to increase 
the link between the two through school-work alternance. Such separation is 
rooted in the fact that IVET is monolithic, composed only of the State school 
system while the CVET system is more articulated, made up of a large number of 
small providers. Due to these peculiarities, the two systems do not crossover 
since the players operate in only one of the two systems. 

However, the boundaries between CVET and IVET are increasingly blurred 
in manufacturing due to the contribution of companies to the preparation of the 
future workforce: about 20% of the companies in this sector provide school-to- 
work alternance and it ranks third among the sectors after companies in the 
chemical, pharmaceutical, oil sector and companies active in the electronics 
sector. 

The most significant specificity of retail is the higher relevance of training on 
soft skills development compared to technical skills; this applies to all 
occupational groups of this sector. A further element is the difference between 
high-level occupations (managers) and lower-level occupations — such as sales 
staff — in terms of continuity of training. While managers require being trained a 
regularly in a perspective of lifelong learning, to keep pace with rapid changes in 
the sector, training for sales staff is less frequent. Since retail in Italy is a low 
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added-value sector, this has consequences for both CVET (especially for the 

lower levels of specialisation) and also for IVET (rarely considered as a 

prerequisite for the employment in the sector). Traditionally the main way of 

updating and developing skills has been directly on-the-job and without any 
formal or non-formal training at all. 

In the ICT sector in Italy, the continuous changes and innovations over the 
past 20 years apply throughout the sector with the caveats that: 

(a) they do not influence, in the same manner, all the occupational groups 
considered in this analysis; software developers and ICT installers and 
servicers are more accustomed to a context where IVET and CVET are 
separate, while engineers are more used to participating in CVET even after 
lengthy initial education); 

(b) the influence always occurs within a framework (which in Italy is cultural 
before institutional or organisational) for which IVET and CVET are two 
completely different histories in terms of rules, regulations, actors, reasons 
of participation, and participants’ expectations. 


6.3.4. Poland 

Production, sales and ICT in Poland are very different when it comes to the 
development of the sector and training of professionals. The most traditional 
sector, the manufacturing of machinery and equipment, has been most affected 
by changes. In this sector, also, the education of professionals is most 
associated with the formal system. 

The sales and ICT sectors are also supplied through the formal education 
market, but to a lesser extent. Vocational training in the sales industry is already 
at the level of basic vocational school (although the interest in this field is smaller 
than two decades ago). Education for the ICT industry under VET is a technical 
vocational school education. All sectors also benefit from less formal forms of 
education as part of vocational and qualification courses. The offer of these 
courses is wide and available in both State and private institutions. The recently 
introduced vocational qualification system allows individuals to obtain 
confirmation of professional qualifications or profession, after completing courses 
in the day or extramural system. 

However, there is evidence of increasing consistency of the skill formation 
system over the past 20 years within all three sectors. It is seen within the offer of 
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non-formal State VET providers. A newly introduced solution (°°) of dividing 
professions into qualifications, and enabling students to certify not only a whole 
profession but also single qualifications, is a first evidence. The other is provision 
of general education at each VET level, which lets graduates from VET schools 
continue education in general education and conversely general schools 
graduates to continue their education in CVET (which for them would be an initial 
form of VET education). 


6.3.5. Norway 

Two sectoral observations from the Norwegian cases could, in principle, comply 
with the assumption of convergence between CVET and IVET: the prevalence of 
young lower-level specialists in retail sales and the attraction of computer and 
related activities among young entrepreneurs in start-up firms. Both groups could 
be expected to comprise people with a short IVET trajectory who therefore would 
rapidly enrol in CVET courses for acquiring more formal education. However, 
available statistics do not confirm that these sectors score particularly high in 
terms of CVET. The ICT sector case indicates increasing formalisation of skills 
and higher demand for in-depth competence that cannot solely be met by in- 
company training or continuing education courses provided by suppliers. Formal 
education institutions are also asked to contribute to meeting this demand. 

The manufacturing of machinery and equipment sector has structured and 
historically rooted IVET trajectories of short, medium and long duration. One 
change in the relationship between IVET and CVET over the past 20 years is the 
structuring of vocational colleges at EQF level 5. This can, for example, lead to 
more permeability for sheet-metal workers towards vocational technical colleges; 
and for manufacturing supervisors trained at EQF level 5 towards engineering 
education at EQF levels 6 and 7. Compared with other sectors, however, some 
career trajectories existed for these occupations prior to the 20-year period 
examined. Manufacturing of machinery and equipment stands out to some extent 
from other sectors, but more in terms of trajectories appreciated by employers 
than systematic exemption from parts of curricula when moving from step to step 
along this trajectory. Ranging from lower to high-level specialists, the sector does 
not seem to be trained in a manner suggesting that their IVET programmes are 
losing distinction, and that the body of knowledge of each programme should 
gradually converge with CVET. 


(7°) Integrated qualification system introduced in 2015, Act of 22 December 2015 on the 
Integrated Qualifications System (Dziennik Ustaw, Journal of Laws of 2016, Item No 
64). 
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However, the articulation between IVET and CVET in this sector works 
differently in integrated and dispersed production chains. This is particularly so in 
large firms that integrate all three occupations, either on the same site or spread 
around on several sites, though integrated in the same production chain. It is 
more likely that the three occupational groups can adhere to one single strategy 
for training existing staff (CVET) instead of hiring new specialists recently 
graduated from IVET. A similar pattern of coherence and coordination might not 
be found in production chains organised around a main contractor that 
assembles deliverables from a range of subcontractors. In integrated firms, a 
human resources department can be in charge of crafting a corporate policy for 
upskilling all staff categories to respond to long-term trends, such as Industry 4.0. 
In contrast, a main contractor at the head of a chain of subcontractors tends to 
take for granted that all subcontractors have sufficiently trained staff for doing the 
job. In such supply chains, the skills level among staff is often revealed during 
quality assurance and control, transposing CVET/IVET to control and evaluation 
as part of project management. 

Overall, there is little evidence from the three compared sectors that they 
show particularly clear signs of convergence between IVET and CVET or could 
represent contrasting examples of this. 


6.3.6. The UK 

In the UK, at least since the 1980s, policy-makers have sought to create a strong 
external training market to satisfy the skills and training needs of employers and 
individuals alike. From a policy perspective, little if any distinction is made 
between IVET and CVET; for instance, it is not uncommon to find that 
apprentices are longstanding employees of the company that has enrolled them 
on an apprenticeship. They have been placed on the apprenticeship to fulfil 
employers’ particular needs in relation to aspects such as reskilling, employee 
retention, and morale building. In this sense an ostensibly IVET programme is 
being used as a means of delivering CVET. While the policy of creating a strong 
external training market has, more or less, brought about a situation where all 
IVET is delivered through publicly funded and regulated programmes, it is less 
clear that it has achieved the same with respect to CVET. Some medium-sized 
and large companies in sectors such as manufacturing and ICT still have strong 
internal labour markets linked to the provision of CVET. Some of the training 
delivered within the internal labour markets may be linked to public programmes 
associated with IVET, such as engineers being enrolled on university courses by 
their employers as part of their professional development, but this is not always 
the case. In the retail sector, IVET (especially apprenticeships) is one of the 
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principal sources of CVET, but IVET as a form of CVET is perhaps less well- 
developed in the manufacturing and ICT sectors (°'). In these sectors, beyond 
IVET, there is arguably more emphasis placed on informal training and learning- 
by-doing tailored to a particular employee’s needs. In all three sectors there is a 
substantial tranche of employment in micro- and small-enterprises, and in the ICT 
sector many freelancers. It is not clear to what extent, if at all, the needs of 
employees in micro- and small enterprises, and those of freelancers are being 
met by CVET. 


Table 12. The role of CVET and IVET in skill formation systems by sectors by 
countries 
oe 
The lack of 
programmes in formal 
education, now The relationship between 
increasing IVET and CVET has 
The relationship between formalisation of skills. shifted slightly from IVET 
Austria IVET and CVET has CVET has lost some to CVET. Somewhat 
largely remained the same _—_ ground to newly blurred boundaries but 
established and increasing demand for 
institutionalised IVET certification 
provisions at higher 
levels 
Some attempts to increase Short-term courses 
the link between CVET and _ provided for the 
IVET by introducing some employed, good formal Sales-related IVET not 
short-term courses to be education programmes _ relevant for hiring on the 
Estonia arranged within IVET at secondary and shop floor. CVET courses 


schools. Schools well 
connected to employers, 
apprenticeships possible. 
IVET gives advantage over 
not having a degree 


higher VET schools 
and at university level. 
On the job learning, 
including certified 
courses online 


mostly provided not by 
VET schools but training 
organisations 


‘eo In 2017, 38% of employers who had recently enrolled an employee/apprentice on an 
apprenticeship in the UK said that they done so to train existing employees 
(excluding any who were recruited with the intention of placing them on an 
apprenticeship after a probationary period). Of these, 58% said that the purpose was 
to improve the skills of the employee only in their existing job (Department for 
Education, 2017). 
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Italy 


Norway 


Poland 


UK 


IVET and CVET do not 
crossover: IVET is 
monolithic, composed only 
of the State school system 
while the CVET system is 
more articulated, made of 
a large number of small 
providers. Attempts to 
increase the link between 
CVET and IVET through 
school-work alternance 


Mainly clear separation 
between IVET and CVET 
(structured and historically 
rooted IVET trajectories of 
short, medium and long 
duration); some signs of 
change (increased vertical 
permeability) 


Professional education for 
the labour force is offered 
mainly by the State 
providers: basic and 
technical vocational 
schools, technological 
universities and non-formal 
State institutions 


Some CVET is available to 
skilled adult workers 
through programmes such 
as foundation degrees, but 
there tends to be a general 
separation between the 
two types of training 
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The growing 
importance of CVET 
but considering its very 
poor diffusion 20 years 
ago, the balance is still 
in favour of IVET 


High permeability 
between IVET and 
CVET but increasing 
formalisation of skills 


Lifelong learning is not 
an option but a 
necessity. Various 
forms of CVET are 
most needed. They are 
provided by State and 
private institutions, 
usually the same ones 
that offer IVET 


Many employers 
provide CVET through 
a range of online and 
on-the-job provision, 
plus mentoring 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country reports (case studies). 
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Clear-cut separation 
between IVET and CVET: 
the providers are 
specialised in one or the 
other. CVET is not 
developed at the optimal 
level due to the 
overwhelming presence of 
small and medium-sized 
companies, with a lower 
propensity to training 


Formal IVET is playing a 
minor role for lower-level 
positions, managerial 
positions through internal 
career pathways and 
training but combined with 
some formal managerial 
education 


Important role of IVET and 
CVET in preparing 
specialists 


Over many years it has 
been typical to use IVET 
programmes -— especially 
apprenticeships — as a 
form of CVET. This is 
relatively common and 
perhaps will increase with 
the introduction of the 
apprenticeship levy 
employers will need to 
pay. 


CHAPTER 7. 
Main conclusions and future possibilities 


The main objective of the paper was to produce an overview of the major 
changes in CVET in European countries (the big picture) to understand better 
how each country has reached where it is now. A combination of different 
methodological approaches was used: comparative analysis of micro-level data 
across European countries; and comparative analysis of country-level and 
sector-level data collected from national VET experts. 


7.1. Continuing VET conceptions 


The analysis of country expert questionnaires indicated that there are many 

dominant conceptions of CVET in European countries and the use of this term is 

not consistent, sometimes not even within countries. The aims of CVET seem to 

refer quite frequently to updating competences. However, within this variety, 

three patterns can be differentiated: CVET is understood as: 

(a) job-related/occupation-specific non-formal education and training for adults; 

(b) job-related/occupation-specific formal and non-formal education and training 
for adults; 

(c) as (part) of further education and training or lifelong learning for adults. 


Within this variety CVET often becomes an instrument of economic policy, 
reducing it to preparation for the labour market. In most European countries the 
conceptualisation of CVET is very much an economic one. Only in a few 
European countries does the CVET concept include, besides job-related training, 
liberal adult education and lifelong learning. 

Another specific feature is that in most European countries CVET is 
interpreted as vocational education for adults: CVET often refers to education 
and training that is carried out after initial regular formal education. The target 
group of CVET comprises persons in the labour market, often defined by age: for 
example, in Bulgaria, persons over 16 years old, no longer in formal education. 
This means that CVET and IVET are clearly separated in these countries. 
However, in some countries the demarcation between IVET and CVET is not 
always so clear cut (for example in Ireland, France, Finland, and the Uk). 

Only in a few European countries is there a close link between CVET and 
lifelong learning policy and strategies. However, there is a trend that CVET is 
increasingly understood as being integrated in the lifelong learning perspective. 
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7.2. Adult participation in learning 


Analysis of the EU LFS indicates that the overall trend (with minor exceptions) is 
an increase in adult participation in learning, though participation rates vary in 
individual countries much more from year to year than at the EU level. This holds 
true primarily for best-performing countries, notably and mainly due to the 
increase in participation in non-formal education. At the opposite end of the 
spectrum — among poor performing countries — increases have been very small. 
Ranking of countries according to the indicator of adult participation in learning 
has hardly changed. Sharp changes in the value of the indicator, and 
consequently in the ranking, tend to be more associated with changing 
methodology. 


7.3. | Changes in continuing VET from the lifelong 
learning perspective 


7.3.1. Providers of CVET 

Our major conclusion with regard to CVET provision is that, at the EU-28level, 

changes within the past decade seem to have been minor, but at least in a 

positive direction: slightly higher incidence of firm-based NFE and slightly 

increased average hours spent on CVET courses. But developments are clearly 
country-specific and it is very difficult to draw conclusions about overall trends. 
Three kinds of conclusion can be taken from analysing change in regard to 

the types of provider across Europe in 1995-2015: 

(a) the main provider of CVET was and continues to be, in most countries, the 
employer; 

(b) the diversity of provision increased in most countries; 

(c) even though in most countries all types of provision expanded, there were 
some where some types of provision of CVET declined significantly; closer 
examination should be carried out to see if and how that affected access to 
CVET; 

(d) there is a trend for IVET providers to provide CVET programmes. 


While it is difficult to connect the stability and change in CVET provision 
clearly to certain systemic and institutional national characteristics, a country’s 
upper secondary education system seems to have some correlation with the level 
of change or stability in provision. 
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It seems that most of the changes could relate to the economic situation in 
the country; in some cases this can originate from structural transformations over 
the period of 1995-2015, but in others expresses adjustment to economic cycles. 


7.3.2. Adult learners in vocational education 

Across all countries analysed, an average of about 5% of 25 to 34 year-olds have 
obtained upper secondary vocational education at the age of 25 or more. VET 
systems are starting to be more flexible, with people increasingly able to be 
successful in learning throughout their lifetimes, but progress in this regard has 
been variable between countries and generally slow. Higher rates of achievement 
of upper secondary vocational education among younger adults are found mostly 
in countries where VET graduate participation in NFE is also higher. According to 
country expert questionnaires, changes in the share of adults in IVET over the 
past 20 years have been more diverse when compared to the participation of 
VET graduates in NFE that has generally improved. An important driver behind 
higher rates of adults in IVET is often more flexible study programmes: distance 
education, evening courses, part-time programmes and modularised studies). In 
some cases, validation of prior work experience (as in the scheme for 
experience-based trade certification in Norway) and free VET programmes are 
seen as having positive effects on adult participation in IVET. In Denmark and 
Iceland, specific training funds or allowances have been established, providing 
financial support for employees or adults in general. 


7.23: Access to higher education (vertical permeability) 

New pathways into higher education were frequently reported as major changes 
in the past two decades. Issues of access to higher education through vocational 
qualifications are specifically addressed in countries that have long-standing 
traditions of VET: Denmark, Germany, France, Austria and the UK. There has 
been an introduction of non-university higher education institutions (for example 
universities of applied sciences) with strong professional orientation. 


7.3.4. Horizontal permeability of CVET for IVET graduates 
On average in Europe, less than a tenth of 20 to 34 year-old VET graduates 
participate in NFE (AES 2011). However, regardless of the level of participation, 
country experts mostly acknowledged that participation by VET graduates in NFE 
has improved over the past 20 years, although many indicated that there is no 
specific statistical data to rely on. 

A significant driver behind this perceived positive trend has often been wider 
and more diverse provision of learning offers, sometimes also tailored specifically 
to more vulnerable groups or according to the need for certain skills on the labour 
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market. In some countries, mostly from central, eastern and southern Europe, the 
European Social Fund is cited as an important mechanism for providing more 
education and training offers. Other promoters of access to NFE/LLL have been 
college-preparatory modules or VET level State examinations, which qualify VET 
graduates for higher education and provide better general lifelong learning skills. 


7.3.5. Comparison of countries 

Considering changes across all indicators mentioned, an attempt was made to 
illustrate the extent to which each country has been consistently performing in 
ways indicating more lifelong learning. The countries most steadily reflecting the 
lifelong learning tendencies in VET were Denmark, Finland, France, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. Countries that showed VET as lifelong learning only in 
certain aspects were Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Poland and Romania. This may 
reflect different political choices in countries or different outcomes of otherwise 
similar trends. However, eagerness to see VET as part of lifelong learning may 
also be closely connected to the type of VET system in the country. 

While all the dimensions considered differ greatly across countries, some 
generalisations emerged according to the type of VET system the countries 
represent. For example, it can be suggested that diversity in CVET provision 
alone is an insufficient measure to widen permeability to CVET in countries 
where school-based VET dominates. If provision is diverse and the CVET 
concept broad, these countries show high permeability to CVET; otherwise they 
have rather high vertical permeability, suggesting complementarity between 
formal and non-formal learning. 

Countries with general education dominant but quite low vertical permeability 
may show high CVET participation if there is consistently high diversity of 
provision. This suggests compensatory mechanisms of non-formal and formal 
learning. 

Countries with a dual system, as well as those with a dominant work-and- 
school-based VET system, have low vertical permeability but high permeability to 
CVET. They manage to bring more adults to IVET formal programmes, 
suggesting more locking in the lower levels of education, but supporting 
progressing at the levels of qualification. The diversity of the CVET provision 
seems a less important factor for the trends, but this may depend on the relative 
measures we could rely on, due to lack of availability of other kinds of data. 
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7.4. National qualifications frameworks and validation 
of non-formal learning 


The NQFs are the key instrument for strengthening the links between CVET and 
IVET, for reducing barriers to progression in education and training, and for 
moving towards lifelong learning. Country experts indicated that the NQFs will 
help individual learners to move horizontally and vertically, to combine education 
and training from different institutions and to develop their lifelong learning 
careers. There is a growing trend among countries to open up their frameworks 
to include qualifications awarded in CVET. However, quite substantial country 
differences remain. While NQFs have the potential to play a crucial role in 
carrying out policies that might lead to seeing VET as a lifelong learning system, 
the diversity across the NQFs has an impact on how efficiently and with which 
results these processes take place. Ireland, France, the Netherlands, Slovenia, 
Sweden and the UK have developed criteria and procedures for including 
qualifications awarded outside formal education and training. For example, in 
Sweden, the NQF came into force in 2016 with the development aim of 
establishing a comprehensive framework that could include qualifications from 
the formal education system as well as from other providers. In other countries 
(Germany, Italy, Austria) the NQFs are developed through a step-by-step 
approach initially only including vocational and higher education qualifications but 
progressing towards a comprehensive framework. This means that in these 
countries the NQFs promote better linking of various programmes and 
certificates. As a result, the distinction between CVET and IVET, as well as 
formal and non-formal education, becomes less relevant. 

Validation of non-formal learning has a link to NQFs, in that they act as a 
reference point for identifying, documenting, assessing and recognising learning 
acquired in non-formal and informal settings (Cedefop, 2017b; Cedefop, 2018). In 
some countries, including France, Norway, Portugal and Finland, these 
arrangements may play a direct role in relation to CVET. They make it possible 
for people to access further education as adults, have their training periods 
shortened, and so may directly influence their learning progression. 


7.5. Differences between three sectors 


Three compared sectors (manufacturing, ICT and retail sales) have quite 
different skill formation systems. In the manufacturing of machinery and 
equipment, the skill formation system seems to be rather formalised in all studied 
countries (Austria, Estonia, Italy, Norway, Poland and the UK). Formal education 
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prepares different level specialists for the sector. The apprenticeship system is 
strong in this sector (Austria, Norway, Poland, also in Estonia, but to a lesser 
extent in Italy). There is increasing demand for certification. There is a scarcity of 
supply of engineers, especially skilled workers (Estonia, Italy, Norway) in 
manufacturing. 

Radical changes affected the ICT sector over the past 20 years, modifying 
technologies, processes and perspectives for individuals and organisations. 
Constant development and change posed challenges to the countries’ education 
systems. One effect of technological and market changes seems to be increased 
demand for in-depth competence in ICT companies, which cannot solely be met 
through continuing education by suppliers or by in-company training; it seems to 
require adaption by the formal education system. There is a shortage of ICT 
specialists in all countries studied. In the 1990s, many would come into ICT work 
as autodidacts; it is now more common to undertake formal education in ICT 
before entering, especially for work as a medium-level specialist. The 
manufacturing sector has an increasing demand for formalisation of ICT skills. 

The retail sector is characterised by internationalisation and increased 
competition. The past 20 years have seen structural changes, where smaller 
businesses have merged into larger chains. Large international players and e- 
commerce giants have increased competitive pressures. Larger companies have 
more opportunity for training their workers due to greater flexibility and 
investment opportunities. There is a huge difference between high level of 
occupations (managers) and lower-level occupations (sales staff) in terms of 
CVET. It seems that the direction of changes in skill formation systems in retail 
sales has been country-specific. However, there are clear signs that the 
formalisation of skills for lower-level and even medium-level specialists is quite 
low in all countries studied: sales education within the formal IVET system has 
marginal importance and medium-level managerial positions can be achieved 
through training along internal career pathways. 


7.6. Continuing VET from the lifelong learning 
perspective 


There are developments in CVET conceptions that might lead to changes both at 
national level and internationally. There is a trend that CVET is increasingly 
understood as being integrated into the lifelong learning perspective covered in 
LLL policies and strategies. 

There is no longer a clear distinction between IVET and CVET. Both tend to 
offer the same qualifications (for EQF levels 3 to 8). National systems of 
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validation of prior learning, together with qualification frameworks, have helped to 
bring together the two systems. However, there are clear differences between 
sectors and countries. There are more signs of moving to a lifelong learning 
direction in the ICT sector than in manufacturing and retail sales. The share of 
adults in IVET programmes has increased in all sectors, making it a tool for 
CVET, but there are also important differences. In manufacturing, IVET is still 
considered prominent, especially in higher-level jobs, while in retail it has lost 
some ground and been replaced, not accompanied by, on-the-job training and 
CVET. This leaves the workforce in the retail sector more likely to be without 
nationally (and internationally) recognised formal qualifications and only subject 
to internal career paths in the company. This may compromise their professional 
identity, while commitment to the manufacturing sector is also strengthened via 
IVET. 

Many countries reported increasing diversification of CVET providers. 
Besides traditional providers, such as adult training centres, the formal education 
system is increasingly offering CVET. The core of the CVET system in Finland is 
part of the formal VET system; an important part of it is the open education 
available at vocational colleges and universities, including universities of applied 
sciences (UAS), which means that the education institute provides individual 
courses for anyone for a fee. These courses vary considerably but they are 
increasingly focused on a CVET type of learning: they provide vocational training 
which is not focused on any degree but provides additional skills needed in 
working life. 

Another particular form of diversification can be observed regarding the 
forms of further education that CVET encompasses. CVET is no longer 
necessarily oriented primarily towards occupation-specific and job-related skills. 
In many countries it includes training for key competences (literacy, numeracy, 
ICT, foreign languages) as well as liberal adult education and community training. 

Flexible learning opportunities tailored specifically for adult learner needs are 
developing in many countries. For example, VET schools and colleges in Austria 
are offering evening courses specially designed for adults. In Denmark, one of 
the main drivers of increased adult learner participation has been the introduction 
of the adult apprenticeship programme (Voksenlerlingeordning) in 1997. 

In some countries, the CVET target group is becoming more diversified. 
Traditionally, CVET was provided to employed individuals over the age of 16 who 
were no longer in formal education. The target group has now broadened to 
include different sociodemographic groups. 
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7.7. Methodological challenges 


When comparing countries, the separation of formal and non-formal education 
and training, and of CVET and IVET, is possible only to a limited extent because 
countries use different definitions and conceptions. Perhaps the EQF levels could 
be used as a reference point in future. Currently it is not possible to do this 
because the NQFs include VET qualifications offered outside formal education 
and training systems in only some countries. However, with the progressing, 
step-by-step inclusion of these qualifications into NFQs in European countries, 
the EQF has the potential for being increasingly used as a reference point 
regarding the qualification level across education and training systems (Cedefop, 
2019). 

Our analysis indicates that analysing IVET and CVET as a lifelong learning 
perspective should be considered, as opposed to looking at different education 
segments separately. 
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Abbreviations/Acronyms 


AES adult education survey 

CKP centres of practical education 

CKU centres for continuous education 

CVET continuing vocational education and training 

CVTS continuing vocational training survey 

EQF European qualifications framework 

EU European Union 

EUV Erhvervsuddannelse for voksne [adult VET] 
Eurostat statistical office of the European Union 

HE higher education 

HEl higher education institutions 

ICT Information and communications technology 

ILO International Labour Organization 

ISCED international standard classification of education 
IVET initial vocational education and training 

LFS labour force survey 

EL, lifelong learning 

NFE non-formal education 

NGO non-governmental organisation 

NQF national qualifications framework 

OECD Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
OHP voluntary labour force 

SME small and medium-sized enterprise 

STEM science, technology, engineering and mathematics 
UAS university of applied sciences 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
VET vocational education and training 
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Country abbreviations 


Abbreviations/Acronyms 


AT Austria 

BE Belgium 
BG Bulgaria 
CH Switzerland 
CY Cyprus 

CZ Czechia 

DE Germany 
DK Denmark 
EE Estonia 

EL Greece 

ES Spain 

Fl Finland 

FR France 

HR Croatia 

HU Hungary 

IE Ireland 

IS Iceland 

IT Italy 

LT Lithuania 
LU Luxembourg 
LV Latvia 

MT Malta 

NL Netherlands 
NO Norway 

PL Poland 

PT Portugal 
RO Romania 
SE Sweden 

Sl Slovenia 
SK Slovakia 
UK United Kingdom 
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Appendix 1. Occupational groups (ISCO 08) analysed 


Higher-level Medium-level 
specialists specialists 


Manufacturing of 
machinery and 
equipment 
(NACE rev2 = 28) 


Engineers 
(2141, 2144...) 


Computer and 
related activities 
(NACE rev 2=62 
and/or 63 


Engineers 
(2152, 2153) 


General managers of 
business services 
(1317), 
sales and marketing 
department 
managers 
(1221) 


Retail sales 
(NACE rev 2 = 47) 


Manufacturing 
supervisors 
(3122) 


Lower-level 
specialists 


Welders and flame cutters 


(7212) 


Information and 


Software developers 
(2512, 2519, 2521, 
2522) 


communications 
technology installers and 


servicers 


(7421, 7422) 


Commercial sales 


Shop sales persons 


representatives (5222), 
P shop sales assistants 
ane (5223) 
uyers 3), 
cashiers 
(3323) ane 


Appendix 2. Data sources used in the report 


National expert 
questionnaires 


European layer 
(30 countries) 


EU labour force surveys 


Adult education surveys 
2007 and 2011 
Continuous vocational 
training survey 2015 
(CVTS5) 


Eurostat 


Economic sector 
layer 

(three sectors 

in six countries) 


Six sectoral case 
studies: Austria, Estonia, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, 
the UK 


National conceptions of CVET 


Types of CVET provider 


Adult participation in learning 


Adult learners 
in vocational education 


Vertical permeability 


Permeability of CVET system 
for IVET graduates 


Providers of CVET 


NFE provision by enterprises 


Employment 
in different sectors 


Changes in three sectors from 
the 1990s 


The role of IVET and CVET in 
skill-formation systems in three 
sectors 


Blurring boundaries between 
IVET and CVET 
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3.3 


Sections 5.3.3; 
5.3.4 


Chapter 4 
Section 5.4 
Section 5.5 
Section 5.6 


Section 5.3.1 


Section 5.3.2 


Section 6.1 


Section 6.1 


Section 6.2 


Section 6.3 


Annexes 


Appendix 3. A conceptual framework to characterise VET 


Context of 
7 
16 Focus/purpose > 


a 
15 Qf cocterscan 


Occupational Socioeconomic/ led-Yot-le Lele (er-1 1, 
14 hierar 


I) 
utcomes 
Toll] cel -S-He) f / . 
- ethos 


Education system 


14 Parity of esteem between perspective 
erTie-le-liemvcerer-Lilelat-l ete ltler-1tcey] Level of education T 
10 Key providers a Se ES 8 


Student identity/ perspective perspective Specificty of 
13 Btn E ES cls \ : 
_ ol 


: labour market epistemological 
_ sional 


Outcomes/ 
destination 


Source: Cedefop, 2017c. 
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Appendix 4. Distribution of non-formal education and training by provider, % 


2007 AUT) 


el Ee eae 
S gs2 85 gE5 a S ie $5 gE8 5 
o 
w 232 85 Es = w 282 «688 Es = 
s me iS re 

EU-28 38 17 9 10 26 «334 18 9 8 31 
Austria 28 22 12 7 31 29 26 10 10 25 
Belgium 42 7 9 15 26 34 12 12 11 31 
Bulgaria 69 14 3 3 9 64 18 4 3 12 
Croatia 22 24 13 16 23 31 20 10 12 27 
Cyprus 27 19 10 5 38 29 14 13 5 38 
Czechia 43 28 8 11 11 32 35 6 7 19 
Denmark 32 16 9 18 25 
Estonia 29 34 9 10 17 32 24 6 12 26 
Finland 36 10 1 9 44 39 9 3 23 25 
France 28 2 8 1 61 29 23 7 3 38 
Germany 42 15 14 5 24 40 14 14 3 29 
Greece 36 12 14 15 22 17 18 4 13 43 
Hungary 32 4 7 55 2 13 4 77 

Ireland 
Italy 28 9 8 13 43 33 18 9 12 28 
Latvia 43 21 7 13 8 35 23 12 6 24 
Lithuania 15 29 15 21 21 13 24 8 20 35 
Luxembourg 28 22 6 13 31 
Malta 5 35 16 10 16 22 
Netherlands 39 38 23 36 22 15 4 23 
Norway 35 12 10 8 34 
Poland 21 50 6 13 10 23 50 8 8 11 
Portugal 41 21 8 9 21 40 21 11 7 21 
Romania 31 31 4 19 10 46 29 5 8 
Slovakia 40 28 8 17 7 49 17 12 9 13 
Slovenia 12 45 8 9 27 15 37 7 14 28 
Spain 20 26 5 10 39 27 14 4 16 39 
Sweden 46 15 17 4 18 33 5 22 10 30 
nceon 508 1031 7——s«*w 8 6 | 33 


NB: AES data enables distinguishing non-profit associations, trade unions, employers’ organisations, 
individuals among other providers of non-formal education and training; here we summarise the share 
of all these providers (plus rare cases of non-response), because the individual share is quite small. 
Cells are empty if data are unavailable or of low reliability. 


Source: Eurostat, d (database indicator trng_aes_170). 
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Appendix 5. Distinguishing CVET providers: conceptual clarification 


According to many country experts consulted in this study, the question of 
change since 1995 in the relative relevance of types of CVET provider is 
impossible to answer, since the data on CVET are not systematically collected, 
and that applies across the board of countries. 

These issues emerged in some shape in almost every report. Countries 
have very different notions of what constitutes CVET, and, if any data are 
available, they may concern only locally relevant features of CVET but be of no 
value when comparisons across countries or over time are sought after. While 
data on provision of formal education in vocational schools, professional higher 
education institutes and universities are more likely to be gathered or at least be 
possible to gather, data on provision of training courses — classified here as non- 
formal education — are rarely even collected. 

Even in provision of formal education, the role that schools and universities 
play in providing learning opportunities for continuous and further education, 
rather than initial education, remains often unclear. This has, again, to do with the 
difficulties in defining both what is vocational education and also what constitutes 
CVET. While individual respondents to population surveys can indicate if they did 
participate in learning activities (formal or non-formal), and those with previous 
education or work experience can be distinguished, in terms of learning provision 
there may be little possibility to determine if a certain programme is offered as 
IVET or CVET. The matters are further complicated in abandoning the 
classification of VET learners according to their socioeconomic status and 
employment and learning career to focus on the meanings that a specific learning 
episode might have for every learner. It is quite possible that the same learning 
programme, formal as well as non-formal, serves as IVET for some learners and 
CVET for the others. 

The difficulties in obtaining data for this study were solved by focusing on 
gathering estimations of relative significance of various types of provider of 
CVET. By default, any learning provided by a (prospective) employer is referred 
to as CVET for the purposes of this study, suggesting the learner’s connection to 
the labour market and assuming a lower relative level of attachment to formal 
education. It is still possible that the teaching provided by the employer would 
form only initial rather than continuous vocational education. 

Any learning provided by non-formal education and training institutions, 
usually as shorter programmes and courses designed to develop certain skills, is 
also reasonably considered to belong within the sphere of CVET in this study. 
The premise here is that it is more often adults who have already left initial formal 
education (vocational or otherwise) — or at least administered a break in their 
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formal learning careers — that engage in this kind of professional learning. 
However, it would be possible for the courses provided by those institutions to be 
attended by someone without professional qualifications and employment 
experience who would intend this learning episode to be part of their initial 
education and training. 

Formal education institutions also have several ways to contribute to 
providing CVET. They can become CVET providers by admitting experienced 
adult learners to degree programmes; this places them in the field of formal adult 
education, offering modular organisation and flexible participation opportunities 
for those for whom fulltime programmes would not be accessible, for example 
because of work or family life. They may also engage their resources, such as 
programmes, premises, teachers and instructors, relatively easily for the 
purposes of providing opportunities for non-formal learning. While most likely 
targeting mature students to engage in CVET, such learning opportunities may 
also be popular among those for who this would be part of their |VET experience. 

This ambiguity is further developed when exploring CVET provision in 
various formal education institutions as in this study. We suggest that when an 
adult learner continues their learning career at a VET school, a professional 
higher education institution or at a university, this may be considered part of 
one’s vocational education experience even if it were a general or academic 
programme. It would be justified to suppose that the learning episode is further 
related to developing skills and knowledge with (at least potentially) some 
relevance to labour market. 

Apart from the three main actors in CVET provision — employers, non-formal 
education institutions and formal education institutions — some others might 
appear relevant. Commercial institutions that do not have education as their main 
line of activity may be interested in providing training related to their goods and 
services. Professional associations may provide learning opportunity to their 
members, but also to wider audiences. Public employment services may include 
provision of training opportunities that constitute CVET for at least some learners. 
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Appendix 6. CVET from lifelong learning perspective, summary 


Diversity of provision 


c ~ > pp. = 
Qe and%ofemployers |5 .5® >| —= =e 3g £6 
au providingCVET |ESeesS| SS | Sees | 52 
oe agseeet| S2 | #328 | 83 
BS Givorai % of 2°0S sS > BOW os 
8 iversity | employers |< ® o es > > 0 
AT medium high high average low ~average work/school 
BE medium low high below average average low school 
BG medium low low low high low school 
CH n.a. na. na. ~average n.a. high dual 
broad/ . : below 
CY eadiuns low-high medium below average low average general 
CZ medium high high low ~average ~average school 
F ’ ; below 
DE medium high high above average low average dual 
DK medium medium high high average high dual 
medium- ; below 
EE narrow high high below average average low general 
EL narrow low to high low low low low general 
ES narrow ers = high above average -~average ~average general 
: f ; below above 
Fl broad high high high average average school 
: j below i 
FR broad high high average average high general 
HR medium high na. low average low school 
HU narrow high low low low low 
i ; below 
IT narrow high medium below average ~average average school 
LT medium Be - medium below average low low general 
broad/ . ; ; 
LU saan high high average low high school 
LV medium high high below average ~average low general 
: : below below 
MT medium n.a. medium average average average school 
NL medium ean = high high high average work/school 
NO medium high high high high average 
: medium to below 
PL medium law low below average average low school 
PT medium low to high medium high ~average ~average general 
RO medium low low low high low school 
: ' ; below : 
SE medium high high low average high general 
: ‘ ‘ below 
SI medium n.a. high below average high average school 
. f 5 below 
SK medium high medium low average low school 
low to ; below i 
UK broad riediure high above average aetsae high 


NB: Data missing for Ireland and Iceland. 
Source: Cedefop. 
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Appendix 7. Employment in manufacturing, age group 15 to 64 


Manufacturing 
1999 a ae 2015 


% of total 


thousand 
employment 


European 
Union 
(current 
composition) 
European 


Union 31 372 


(15 countries) 


Austria 720 A BB 19 5H 


Belgium 737 19 724 17 586 13 
Bulgaria 671* 24* 727 25 590 20 
Croatia 310** 21** 283 19 263 17 
Cyprus 37 14 39 12 27 8 
Czechia 1 297 28 1 290 27 1 362 28 
Denmark 511 19 438 16 322 12 
Estonia [ia a ae es ae oe 
Finland 469 20 434 18 323 14 
France 4 233 19 4010 16 3214 12 
Germany 8 524 24 7 940 22 7 646 20 
Greece 570 15 563 13 332 9 
Hungary 931 25 871 23 898 22 
Iceland 22 15 20 13 18 10 
Ireland 289 19 269 14 231 12 
tly 4870—= kk 48RD 405891 
Latvia 166 18 146 16 114 13 
Lithuania 261 18 256 18 200 15 
Luxembourg 21 12 17 9 12 5 
Malta 33* 23* 29 19 23 13 
Netherlands 1 095 15 1049 13 778 10 
Norway 9038. 14 HR tk 
Poland En es Sa Eee 
Portugal 1 097 24 936 20 757 18 
Romania 2157 22 1 958 23 1 549 19 
Slovakia 545 26 591 27 597 25 
Slovenia 275 32 276 30 214 24 
Spain 2776 19 3 130 16 2213 13 
Sweden 752 19 653 15 494 11 
Switzerland 613 16 583 15 559 13 
United Kingdom 4720 18 «= 378218 BN 1 


thousand 


38 741 


% of total 
employment 


19 


thousan 


d 


33 550 


NB: Highlighted figures correspond to sector information from the case study countries. 


* 2000 year 
** 2002 year 
Source: Eurostat. 
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% of total 
employment 


16 


Annexes 


Appendix 8. Employment in wholesale and retail trade, age group 15 to 64 


Wholesale and retail trade; repair of motor vehicles, 
baste) Ko) geaeq(-S-wr- lato ol-)e-xe)ar-1ir-lale Malelely-valel(o me loleye f= 


7999 P2005 2016 


thousand % Of total thousand % Of total thousand % Of total 
employment employment employment 

European 
Eaton : : 29 968 14 30 241 14 
(current 
composition) 
European 
Union 22 770 15 24 233 15 23 987 14 


(15 countries) 


Austria 59 16 7B BSB 


Belgium 575 15 557 13 607 14 
Bulgaria 401* 14* 443 15 510 17 
Croatia 208** 14** 219 15 224 14 
Cyprus 51 19 59 17 65 18 
Czechia 636 14 608 13 605 12 
Denmark 377 14 397 15 387 15 
Estonia Sa esa ea ea ea ae 
Finland 287 12 297 13 277 12 
France 2 986 13 3 321 13 3 336 13 
Germany 5 088 14 5 158 14 5 508 14 
Greece 675 17 783 18 652 18 
Hungary 526 14 588 15 537 13 
Iceland 20 14 22 14 23 13 
Ireland 219 14 272 14 284 14 
Italy —318t 16 880615 809861 
Latvia 138 15 146 16 126 15 
Lithuania 208 14 223 16 222 17 
Luxembourg 23 13 21 11 21 8 
Malta 20* 14* 21 14 29 16 
Netherlands 1 134 15 1 138 14 1 203 15 


Norway ee ee eee een eee) eae eee a ee ee 
Poland 201s" 14" 200215 280815 


Portugal 675 15 728 15 671 16 
Romania 911 9 965 11 1147 14 
Slovakia 262 12 269 12 296 12 
Slovenia 109 13 112 12 111 12 
Spain 2357 16 2 879 15 2 894 16 
Sweden 509 13 536 13 548 12 
Switzerland 596 16 


554 14 562 13 
United Kingdom 4089 16 42600 15 8941 


NB: Highlighted figures correspond to sector information from the case study countries. 
* 2000 year 
** 2002 year 

Source: Eurostat. 
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Appendix 9. Employed ICT specialists, total 


thousand eacenca STueeime Seren 
European Union 5 558 3 7 734 4 
(current composition) 
European Union 4600 3 6 509 4 
(15 countries) 
Austria [eS Ss er a 
Belgium 98 2 ag8 : 
Bulgaria 31 1 a 
Croatia 27 2 = : 
Cyprus 5 i a : 
Czechia 154 3 185 : 
Denmark 78 3 -_ 
Estonia ae Saw ea aaa 
Finland 125 5 68 i 
France 569 2 950 4 
Germany 807 2 Ui : 
Greece 40 1 = 
Hungary 156 4 EE 
Iceland 5 3 Z : 
Ireland 41 2 a0 : 
Italy ARAB 
Latvia 15 2 a : 
Lithuania 22 2 = 7 
Luxembourg 8 4 = : 
Malta 3 2 a 
Netherlands 331 a — : 
Norway ee 8 ie a 
Poland DSS MES Ea eee 
Portugal 66 1 104 2 
Romania 104 1 161 2 
Slovakia 64 3 oe : 
Slovenia 33 4 = 2 
Spain 310 2 427 2 
Sweden 244 6 294 6 


United Kingdom 13500 BARB 


NB: Highlighted figures correspond to sector information from the case study countries. 
Source: Eurostat. 
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Appendix 10. 


Austria 


Skill formation system in different sectors 


Annexes 


Actual skill 
formation 
system 

(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Last 20 
years skill 
formation 
system 
development 
(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Engineers: 
higher technical 
education institutions 


Medium-level 
specialists: 
apprenticeship, followed 
by a professional master 
after a couple of years 
of working in the field 


Lower-level 
specialists: 
apprenticeship 


Manufacturing is a 
classic apprenticeship 
sector and this has not 
changed considerably 
since 1995 


Higher-level specialists: 


technical university or 
university of applied 
sciences 


Medium-level 
specialists: 
technical education 
institute 


Lower-level specialists: 


technical education 
institute 


CVET programmes are 
mostly within the 
companies 


The establishment of 
universities of applied 
sciences 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country report (caste study), Austria. 
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Higher-level specialists: 
start their career taking an 
apprenticeship and 
working their way up 
within a company or finish 
a business college, 
graduates of business 
universities and 
universities of applied 
sciences 


Medium-level 
specialists: 
an apprenticeship 


Lower-level specialists: 
without education in the 
field 


Higher level of education 
when entering the job has 
become more frequent 
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Estonia 


Actual skill 
formation 
system 

(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Last 20 
years skill 
formation 
system 
development 
(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Manufacturing 


Engineers: 

initial education in 
higher VET or 
universities 


Medium-level 
specialists: 

common to advance 
from lower-level 
specialists, or may have 
the preparation from 
higher VET/university 


Lower-level 
specialists: 

often start from 
apprenticeships related 
to IVET programme or 
enter the company after 
some short-term CVET 
courses 


Engineer education is 
promoted, there is less 
competition at entrance 
(both IVET and higher 
education programmes 
are for free). Scarcity of 
qualified labour means 
reliance on migrant 
workforce and also on 
the job training and 
CVET. Recognised 
qualifications still 
relevant, sometimes 
because of export- 
related certification 
systems 


ICT 


Engineers: 

some higher education 
and university-level 
education common but 
not necessarily formal 
qualifications acquired for 
hiring 


Medium-level specialists: 
professional education or 
university background 
possible, but not 
necessarily formal 
qualifications required for 
hiring 


Lower-level specialists: 
may have some 
professional education or 
university background, 
but not necessarily formal 
qualifications acquired for 
hiring 


There has been good 
formal education 
available since the 
beginning of the period. 
Demand for workforce 
means many are 
employed without formal 
qualifications, but 
international competition 
for jobs means formal 
qualification may give an 
edge at higher level 
positions. Trends of 
professionalisation 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country report (case study), Estonia. 
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Higher-level specialists: 
start their career at the 
lowest level and work their 
way up within a company; 
only certain expertise in 
the company level likely to 
be acquired from 
university graduates (in 
business, marketing, etc.) 
but this is not often 
needed 


Medium-level 
specialists: 

usually promoted via 
internal career paths, may 
or may not have formal 
qualifications 


Lower-level specialists: 
there are IVET 
programmes but 
graduates may still start at 
the lowest level of jobs. 
Most are hired without 
formal qualifications in the 
sector 


De-professionalisation in 
lower-level jobs in the 
sense of decreasing 
relevance of IVET sector. 
Growing importance of 
CVET and internal career 
tracks. Lower demand for 
formal, nationally 
recognised qualifications 


Italy 


Annexes 


Actual skill 
formation 
system 

(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Last 20 
years skill 
formation 
system 
development 
(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Engineers: 
initial education in 
engineering 
universities. 


Supervisors: 

upper secondary 
education (technical or 
vocational) - 
compulsory prerequisite 
and CVET for 
developing soft-skills 
mostly related to 
resources management 
and direct experience in 
the role 


Welders and flame 
cutters: 

technical upper 
secondary education 
(also regional VET for 
them) and CVET (the 
compulsory licenses 
they have to achieve for 
performing the different 
types of 
welding/cutting) 


Engineers, welders 
and flame cutters: 

the balance between 
initial education/training 
did not significantly 
change 


Supervisors: 

a reduction in the 
role/relevance of IVET 
occurred together with 
an increase in CVET 
(for soft skills) and on- 
the-job experience role 


Engineers: 

engineering universities and 
post-university courses (like 
masters). CVET is relevant, 
but not at the same level of 

initial education/training. 


ICT installation services: 
initial IVET (typically 
corresponding to upper 
secondary education 
diplomas) is the necessary 
skills’ entry level and CVET 
is necessary because upper 
secondary education only 
partially supplies the 
needed skills 


Engineers: 

no relevant changes in the 
balance between initial 
education/training 
(university degree and 
masters, or other equivalent 
courses just after the 
degree) and CVET (initial 
training remained largely 
more relevant) 


Software developers: 
basically the same as 
engineers 


ICT installation services: 
IVET role/relevance 
decreased while CVET role 
increased; the gradual 
increase of CVET specific 
supply 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country report (case study), Italy. 
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Managers (buyers 
included): 

initial education 
(basically in universities) 
and a residual 
combination of on-the- 
job experience and 
CVET, mainly for soft- 
skills or very specific 
professional 
skills/knowledge, in 
companies, universities 
or in sector-related 
training providers 


Commercial sales 
representatives: 
CVET and on-the-field 
experience are more 
relevant than IVET 


Shop sales persons, 
assistants and 
cashiers: 

on-the-job experience 
(quite frequently within 
apprenticeship 
schemes). CVET is 
relevant, but at the 
beginning of the career 


Managers (buyers 
included) and shop- 
level occupations: 
the role of CVET 
increased. 


Commercial sales 
representatives: 

the balance between 
IVET and CVET did not 
change so much except 
for the growing need for 
constantly updating 
knowledge about the 
new products/services 
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Norway 


Actual skill 
formation 
system 

(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Last 20 
years skill 
formation 
system 
development 
(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Supervisors: 
post-secondary 
vocational colleges 


Welders and flame 
cutters: 

vocational upper 
secondary education 
(the TIP programme, 
apprenticeship 
certificate) 


Higher permeability 
between upper 


secondary and higher 


education 


Engineers: 
Master programmes 


Software developers: 


ICT installation services: 


IVET tracks in upper 
secondary education 


Private and public 
universities of applied 
sciences offering CVET 
as tertiary education 
In-house company 
training 


Increasing formalisation 
of skills 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country report (case study), Norway. 
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Managers: 

formal managerial 
bachelor or master 
degree, internal career 
pathways 


Commercial sales 
representatives: 

open recruitment, formal 
IVET pays a minor role, 
in-company training 


Shop sales persons, 
assistants and cashiers: 
non-formal education 
requirements (even 
people without elementary 
school education), high 
level of internal training 
conducted by the big 
chains, weak ties to the 
formal education system 


First apprenticeship and 
vocational training 
programmes in retail 
sector established in 1994 


Poland 


Annexes 


Actual skill 
formation 
system 

(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Last 20 
years skill 
formation 
system 
development 
(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Engineers: 
universities 
(technological, applied 
sciences) 


Supervisors: 

technical schools, post- 
secondary vocational 
schools, centres of 
practical education 
(CKP), centres for 
continuous education 
(CKU) 


Welders and flame 
cutters: 

basic vocational schools, 
CKP, CKU, voluntary 
labour force (OHP) 


Marginalisation of basic 
vocational schools 


New forms of vocational 
school: profiled high 
schools 


Marginalisation of craft 
chambers offering 
courses for journeymen 
and craftsmen 


Engineers: 
universities 
(technological, applied 
sciences) 


Software developers: 
higher education 
institutions, post- 
secondary technical 
schools, CKP, CKU 


ICT installation 
services: 

technical vocational 
schools, CKP, CKU 


Marginalisation of IVET 
in the 1990s 


At the beginning of the 
2000s no formal 
qualification was required 


Fulfilment by low-quality 
providers 


Self-regulation by 
professional associations 
and certification 
institutions 


Wide offer of non-formal 
courses 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country report (case study), Poland. 
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Managers: 
higher education 
institutions 


Commercial sales 
representatives: 
technical schools, 
professional education 
from formal education 
institutions or CVET 
offered by private training 
companies or work 
experience 


Shop sales persons, 
assistants and cashiers: 
no need to have 
professional diploma, 
CKP, CKU, OHP 


In the 1990s no 
preparation for sales 
professions for a short 
period of time — 
professionalisation of 
lower-level specialists 
decreased 


Different types of sales 
training offered by private 
training companies for 
medium-level 
professionals 


Study programmes for 
business administration 
and postgraduate courses 
for professionals related 
directly to sales at 
universities in the 1990s 
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The UK 


Actual skill 
formation 
system 

(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Last 20 
years skill 
formation 
system 
development 
(role of IVET 
and CVET) 


Manufacturing 


Engineers: 

not much has changed. 
Engineers are typically 
required to have degrees 
and then have access to 
ongoing professional 
development and training 
(sometimes via their 
professional associations if 
they are members) 


Supervisors: 

not much has changed. 
Employers use |VET 
(typically apprenticeships) 
to train staff who are 
identified as having the 
potential to fulfil a 
supervisory role or progress 
further to 
management/professional 
engineer via a range of 
CVET provision 


Welders and flame 
cutters: 

indication that automation 
has increasingly become a 
substitute for welders. 
Otherwise relatively little 
change 


In general, the skills 
formation systems have not 
changed a great deal 
because most of the major 
changes occurred during 
the 1980s and early 1990s. 
There is more emphasis 
now, perhaps, on meeting 
the needs of the labour 
market with reference to 
initial qualifications required 
— be it in the general or the 
VET system. This applies to 
all the occupations listed 


ICT 


Engineers: 
typically qualified to 
degree level and 
then have access to 
a range of in-house 
CVET 


Software 
developers: 
as above 


ICT installation 
services: 

typically upon 
completion of upper 
secondary 
education (in VET 
or in general school 
system) 
supplemented by in- 
house training and 
sometimes via 
apprenticeship 


As for 
manufacturing. It is 
worth mentioning 
that there are many 
initiatives related to 
ICT/digitalisation 
that seek to improve 
skills supply. This is 
especially so for 
initial entry 


Source: Cedefop, based on sectoral country report (case study), the UK. 
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Managers: 

increasingly recruited from 
university and then placed 
on graduate management 
schemes. But there are still 
opportunities for people to 
enter the sector at a low 
level and work their way up 
the occupational hierarchy 
via company 
provided/funded CVET 


Commercial sales 
representatives: 

no particular qualification 
necessary. People are 
recruited and then trained to 
fulfil the role. Often induction 
training can be sufficient, 
sometimes more CVET is 
required 


Shop sales persons, 
assistants and cashiers: 
as above. Often people 
recruited to these jobs have 
a relatively low level of 
qualification. 
Apprenticeships have been 
used as a form of CVET to 
develop the skills of these 
employees 


The same as for the other 
sectors, except to say that 
the expansion in the higher 
education sector has 
provided a supply of highly 
skilled and qualified 
individuals to work in 
management jobs 
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